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ROSEMARY CAMERON-FRASIER, 
coloratura soprano, was married to Sud- 
warth Frasier, tenor, at the home of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Mark H. Pfaff, at 
Flushing, L. 1., November 19. Mr. Frasier, 
who has been cast in many operettas, and 
u s ‘ 1 S, ; ‘ ° 
oe ) 
Viss Cameron will make joint appearances I = — MARION, ; 
) a ; cae during the current season. Both artists "ew tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
PADEREWSKI’S HANDS + are under the vocal guidance of Estelle pany, as Giovanni de’ Salviati in Schilling’s 
earned fame and fortune for him and will bring him more of both in America Liebling. (Photo by Lionel Green) Mona Lisa, which had its first Chicago 
on his forthcoming tou ndon News Agency Photo) performance on November 21 at the Civic 
Opera House. 


r ork 
m the press 
t facile ( : . MARCEL GRANDJAN 
—. <a lat 55cp eS : I'rench cellist, with his son, Barnard 
Journal Ma - Baird gave Marie Marcel, who was born on April 29, 
ders ount Oo} hersesy, tecnmical’y THE SITTIG TRIO 1930. Grandjany, senior, sails for Amer- 
The W d-Telegram ae- : es 7 ‘ ica, January 6, for a limited amount of 
t “met its demands with Frederich V. Sittig, piano, Margaret Sittig, violin, Edgar H. Sittig, teaching and to fulfill concert engagements. 
lo, whose season schedule includes a recital in Steinway Hall, New (Loure Albin Guillot Photo) 
York City, on December 18. Jepcowtetns SB uses a 


} le ] 
known intellectual msight and cell 
ans , oy , 

lechnicai address 


UPERVIA, 
Cup for the best exhibit in the recent 
> said to be among the finest 
America in January. 


BEATRICE HARRISON. 
An interesting study of the English cellist, as she draws her bow to the delight of an 
attentive audience of pets. Not long ago Miss Harrison was heard in America by means 
of a rebroadcast from England. (Wide World Photo) 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ge — COACH 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 





ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—ConpDuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor ee Foundation 

Symphony Orchest 
3335 Steuben Ave., mn... Tes EStabrook 8-6801 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
Operatic Coacn 
METHOD 
Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice CULTURE 
Bet Canto 
216 West 99th St., N. Y. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 
. Y.. Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 








CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty “| of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
arrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studios: 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: 


Building 
PEnn. 6-2634 








ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


way, New Yor! 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System. 
Write for tickets 
1425 Dentony, Met. Opera mm ¥ 

el: PEnn. 6-2634 





ore 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of “Vocat Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 


Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 





FRANCIS MOORE 

Pianist, TEACHER, ACCOMPANIST 

East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 


169 





IAN McINTYRE 


Voice SpeciaList—Wortp Lecturer— 
PsYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Teacher of Organ 

Gunzburg School 


and Piano 


of Music, Detroit, Mich. 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert planists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
New York City 
RUSSEL WRAGG 


(Piano and Keyboard 


Steinway Hall, 
BURNHAM 


Lessons and 


THUEL 
(Private 


Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





GERMAINE BENTZ 
Pianist—ACcCcCOMPANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
First Prize, Conservatory of cig 
ecommended mm I. Philipp, Pari 
22 East 72nd St., N. Y. PHONE: REgent 4-866) 


France 


STUDIO: 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





GEORGE TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PresBpyTERIAN CHURCH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, 
el. Trenton 5066 


N. J. 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 


and 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
ConTRALTO AND Vocat INSTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
East 69th Street New York City 
RHinelander 4-8623 


115 
Telephone: 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at 
Piano, ORGAN 
Studied under Reinecke, 
Paperitz. N. School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
el. AUdubon 3-1140 


Exposition 
INSTRUCTION 
Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Sesquicentennial 
AND Harmony 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





"THE CORNISH SCHOOL 

Drama—Music—Dance 
A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Write for new illustrated catalog 
Seattle 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Washington | 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 
Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. | 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. | 








YER, EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


OC ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Program a Spe- 

cialty. 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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New York. Entered as Second 
1879, 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


BY 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct PRODUCTION 
IN SPEECH AND SONG 


Hall, Ne 


Tone 


Studio: 706 Steinway 





y 
EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Thursdays Only 
Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


Will 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Epwarp JoHNsoN of 
Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, 
Telephone: ENdicott 


Endorsed by Metropolit 


New York 


2-9527 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING 


or 


PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


SCHOOL 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire— Radio 
Northern Hotel, New York 
Teiephone CIrcle 7-1900 


Great 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat and Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hali, New York 


Phone: CIrcle 7-095! 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice 
Style and Diction 

Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL 


Teacher of International 
Rudolph Laubenthal, 
Alice Neilsen, 

132 West 74th 
Phone: TRafalgar 


SULLIVAN 

Artists 
Georges Baklanoff 
Lgdis Lypkovska 

New York City 


Street : 
"Louise Carroll, Secy. 


7-1291 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 


New York 


160 West 73rd Street 
Rafalgar 7-6700 


Development, 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFOR 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 





THE CARL FIQUE 


Mrs. 


STUDIOS 
Pianc 
Rie she 


Director Carl Fique, Voice, 
and Dramatic Action 7. we 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and 
tion. Marian Filmer, St 
Dancing. Bruno Timmer 
and Ensemble. 

28 So. Ave. 

el. NEvin 


‘Vi iolin 


mann, 


Portland Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I 


s 8-3462 














FIFTY-SECOND 
YEAR 
































Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
353 W. 57th Street, New York 
A. W. Ass'n Clubhouse Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
59 East Adams St. 310 Sutter St. 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 

















COURIER 


IK EATOR 


t Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 

t West 76th Street, New York City 

s. Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


Accompanist to GIGLI 
Coaching in Repertory and Opera 
251 West 99th St., New York City 
Tel: Riverside 9-3649 





Studio: 











J PILLOI Laureate of the Institut 

A de FRANCE 

C COMPOSER 

Harmony Composition, Interpretation in 

French Classic and Modern Repertory 

E Studios in New York City : 

s Write: 100 Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 

Tel. Bronxville 5613 





Singing 


or Call 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


1 
‘ moikt H N.Y RAvenswood 8-696 


:MARGOLI mt 





CHICAGO 








CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





Baroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 


1234 Kimball Bldg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


Chicago, Ill. 








New York 








» SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 


H 2 4-1750 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betty Tittotrson Concert Dieection 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


cAROLINET, ) WE sii 


Tel.: SUsq. 


Telephone RHinelander 











50 W. 67th St. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Many PrRoMINENT ae 
HICAGO 


New York City. 





TEACHER OF 


KIMBALL BUILDING 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 











TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 











ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


SINGING 
113 W. 57th St., New York City 
Tel.: Circle 7-0187 





Steinway Hall, 
Studio 717 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 
MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of ‘‘Key to Musicianship’’ 


Carnegie Hall Private Residence 
Studio 805 411 West 115th St 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF meal 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
PEacHER OF PIANO 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. {3rd &t., N. Y. C. 
TRafalgar 1-67¢0 


i » HADDEN.- ALEXANDER 


(or New YorK aND WELLESLEY) 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
Special MacDowell programs 
2193 8S. Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., O. 








Tel. 
UNiversity 4-3803 








Chicago 








A Address, 


wome® MO WE isin 


New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 





166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th &.,N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 
and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 


Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 














PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult aneirection, 
Beginners and Advanced Poi 
Relaxation, Nerve Control Con- 
centration 
160 W. 73RD St., New Yorg City 

Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


NAT. D. 


KANE 


PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Electrical Transcriptions 
ROYAL STUDIOS 
Royal Broadcasting Systems, Inc. 
Personal Recording Dept. 
501 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-0425 








MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howven HUSS | 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. h 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANI8T 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 


205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., 


KALLINI 


ENOR 
remetaete ety Opera Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA— “REC ‘ITAL S 
Studio: 74 Riverside “Drive, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
nore OF VOICE 





New York 











of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T |: 


Concert - TENOR ~- Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, 11). 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Fn Chureh and Union 


Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo) 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{ BUTLER = 


Columbia 
Chicago 














Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHeeMan Square Srupios: 166 W. 73rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCBERT—ORATORIO 
Recrtats MANAGED ProcRaMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


TE 
353 Angell St., 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.’’—Awer. 


STt as —_ oklyn, 1220—47th St., Tel. Windsor 6-5290. 
York: 267 W. 70th St., Tel. ENdicott 2-2686. 


:BENDITZKY 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
2556 Morse Avenue Chicago, 1! 





N. Y. 














AO 


r 
& 


NOR 
Providence, R. I. 


w 











12, LS Sa 


December 


“Not all may become Artists, 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (e2shect. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


but everyone can 





Mgt. : 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


a — PIANO — ORGAN 


HEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Pat West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St., N. Y. City 


MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. ¥. C 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


Rr * THOMP SON PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 


H 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LecTURB RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. “ 

610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-9167 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosEPHINe LuconEsB, EMILY Day, NaNory 
MoCorp, Hauip STILEs, CLAIRE ALOCER, BTO. 
145 West 80th St., New Yor 
Phone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
2 VOICE BUILDER 
E 
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New Version of Wozzeck 
Given at Berlin Opera 


Strong Drama But Fragmentary Scenes Hamper Ingenious 
Music — French Orchestra and Monteux Feted 
—Hindemith Novelties—Pianists in De- 
mand—Milstein Wins Ovation 
By DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


Bertin.—Our Municipal Opera House 
presented Die Soldaten by Manfred Gurlitt, 
a work so far unknown in Berlin though al- 
ready heard in several other cities. 

Gurlitt (formerly an opera conductor in 
Bremen), in this his first opera, has treated 
the Wozzeck story, so sensationally set to 
music by Alban Berg. The new work re- 
tains a very similar dramatic basis with a 
libretto taken from a drama by Reinhold 
Lenz (1751-92), a contemporary of the 
young Goethe. This drama, entitled Die 
Soldaten (The Soldiers) was probably the 
model for Buechner’s Wozzeck, written sev- 
eral decades later. 

In his music, however, Gurlitt has hardly 
any similarity to Alban Berg. Lenz’ very 
powerful drama does not in fact need any 
musical treatment at all. Gurlitt accom- 
panies it with well-written, ingenious, some- 
times very beautiful and fitting music with- 
out, however, obtaining that effect as an 
opera which one is justified in expecting 
from so striking a drama. A main cause 
of this unsatisfactory impression lies in the 
fact that Lenz’ drama with its more than 
twenty little scenes, presents a problem 
which is fatal to musical treatment, the fre- 
quent changes of picture making a broad 
architectural construction, arresting climax 
and dramatic intensity almost impossible. 
Gurlitt tries to evade the difficulty by using a 
miniature style, setting his scenes to musical 
forms (like Berg) such as the rondo, varia- 
tions, minuet, etc., thus cutting his opera 
into many little separate pieces. 

His musical ingenuity is often labor lost, 
as the spectator watching the stage effects 

hardly notices the music which is not strong 
enough to assert itself. Several scenes, how- 
ever, show Gurlitt as a fine musician of much 
technical resource. 
SPLENDID PERFORMANCE 

The excellent performance was conducted 
with great skill by Paul Breisath. Rose 
Landwehr from Duesseldorf, as guest artist, 
introduced herself favorably to Berlin by 
her impressive dramatic personification of 
Marie, the pretty daughter of a well-to-do 
family, who, through her various amorous 
adventures with officers, sinks down the so- 
cial scale more and more until she becomes 
an outcast. Marie’s tragic lover was sung 
by Hans Reinmar with good effect. Wil- 
helm Guttmann presented in a very digni- 
fied manner Marie’s pose natured father; 
while Gerhard Huesch and Josef Burg. 
winkel were two gallant and handsome 
young officers, the first two lovers of the 
unfortunate girl. The simple but character- 
istic choreography devised by Wilhelm 
Reinking was cleverly handled to effect 
without undue delay the twenty changes of 
scenery. Gurlitt’s opera won only moderate 
success. 

Parts ORCHESTRA FETED 

A musical event of outstanding interest 
was the first appearance in Berlin after a 
lapse of about twenty years of a ‘Paris or- 
chestra. The eminent French conductor, 
Pierre Monteux, paid us a visit with the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. The re- 
ception of the French guests in Berlin was 
unwontedly enthusiastic, an internationally 
distinguished audience completely filling 
Philharmonic Hall. The Paris orchestra, 
founded only a few years ago, must be 
ranked among the best European orchestras ; 
the peculiar sound of the excellent French 
woodwind instruments gives a character- 
istic timbre different from that of the Ger- 
man. orchestras. 

A program of French masterpieces: Ber- 
lioz’ Symphonie Fantastique ; Cesar Franck’s 
Variations for piano and orchestra (with 
Francois Lang as heartily applauded solo- 
ist); Debussy’s La Mer and Ravel’s Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole were played to perfection 
and showed Monteux as a conductor of the 
first order and commanding a magnificent 
orchestra. 

Monteux was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the German Government 
and after the concert the French Ambas- 
sador received hundreds of prominent Ger- 
man guests including members of the diplo- 
matic corps, invited to meet Monteux. Frau 


Louise Wolff (or the concert-agency Wolff 
and Sachs), also gave a reception in honor 
of Monteux and his orchestra. This con 
cert with its attendant social activities must 
be recorded as a memorable event of inter- 
national importance. 
A Desussy PREMIERE 

The third Philharmonic concert, con 
ducted by Furtwaengler, presented a very 
interesting program, Debussy’s three orches 
tral nocturnes being done for the first time 
in the composer’s final version differing in 
many details from the old original published 
edition. These delightful pieces were played 
with the utmost tonal beauty and delicacy of 


shading. Eduard Erdmann, the soloist, had 
chosen two little-known classics, Beethoven's 
unduly neglected second piano concerto in 
B flat and Schumann’s Introduction and Al- 
legro Appassionato in G major, op. 12. Both 
revivals proved worth while, the Beethoven 
concerto especially containing some surpris- 
ingly beautiful moments. 

Erdmann, ten years ago the pianistic cham- 
pion of re volutionary music, has in the mean- 
time calmed down considerably and become 
a masterly interpreter of classical music. A 
magnificent performance of Brahms’ C 
minor symphony, under  Furtwaengler, 
brought the concert to a close. 

HINDEMITH NOVELTIES 

The: Radio orchestra recently presented 
new compositions and a new _ conductor, 
Hans Rosbaud, from Mainz. The young 
conductor’s principal aim is clearness and 
precise rhythmic vigor. The excellent tech- 
nical discipline of his conducting is, how 
ever, not yet expressive of a powerful or 
fascinating individuality. 

Two Hindemith compositions were heard 
for the first time. The concert music for 
strings and brass instrument has, if I am 
rightly informed, already been performed 
in America. Its two movements are typical 
Hindemith music: Rhythmical energy, vivid 

(Continued on page 23) 





La Notte di Zoraima 


in American Premiere 


New Work Has Flat Libretto and Unoriginal Music—Rosa 
Ponselle and Frederick Jagel Register Vocally. 


A double bill was the Metropolitan Opera 
House offering of Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 2, and the unusual feature of the oc- 
casion consisted of the American premiere of 
Italo Montemezzi’s La Notte di Zoraima, the 
first opera from his pen since L’Amore dei 
tre Re and La Nave. 

As a matter of record, appended is the ye 
ulated list of those who were concerned i 
the production of the novelty : 

Zoraima .Rosa Ponselle 

Manuela ..................9anta Biondo 

PRMRUO, 6.60 05-0 6.b0.6000uecse ete pesto 

Muscar Frederick Jagel 

Lyoval FECTS OP es re Louis D’Angelo 

A Prisoner Giordano Paltrinieri 

A Voice Alfio Tedesco 

First Insurgent Arnold Gabor 

Second Insurgent James Wolfe 

The opera was rehearsed and conducted by 
Tullio Serafin. The chorus training came 
from Giulio Setti. The stage direction fell 
to Alexander Sanine. .The scenery in design 
and painting is credited to Joseph Novak. 
Costumes were made by Filomena Pangoni 
and Brooks Costume Co. after designs by 
Lillian Gaertner. 

A HaAckneyep PLot 

Mario Ghisalberti wrote the libretto of La 
Notte di Zoraima and it may be said at onc e 
that the tale is “flat, stale, and unprofitable,” 
to quote a phrase from the classics. 

The scene is in Peru at the time of the 
Spanish invasion against the Incas. The 
native army is in flight, with the Spaniards 
pursuing. Muscar the Inca, and chief of the 
insurgents, loves, and is beloved by the Peru- 
vian princess, Zoraima, who with a loyal 
band of followers has remained at the ruined 
royal palace of the destroyed capital. The 
Peruvians conspire to capture a Spanish sup- 
ply column, but Pedrito (expeditional com- 
mander) enamored of Zoraima, learns of 
their intentions, and (offstage) wounds the 
approaching Muscar against whom he rages 
jealously. The hapless Inca staggers on and 
is hidden by Zoraima. Pedrito accuses her 
of complicity, and demands the delivery of 
Muscar, the commander’s attitude being sup- 
ported by the onrushing Spanish hordes, who 
shout for Zoraima’s summary trial. Her 
beauty, her disdain and courage add flame to 
the fire of Pedrito’s passion for the princess 
and he is swayed between duty and desire. 

Zoraima adopts the time worn strategy of 
pretending to be won by her tormentor while 
in reality she seeks time to rescue her lover, 
whose safety she makes the price of her 
amorous surrender. Pedrito consents. Mus- 
car is carried away by his followers and 
Pedrito asks for his reward. Signal fires 
announce that Muscar has escaped and the 
forests have been set on fire by the insurgents 
to entrap the Spaniards. As Pedrito rushes 
forward to clutch Zoraima she stabs herself 
and dies. The infuriated Spaniards drag off 
the treacherous Pedrito to his doom. 

It seems needless to enter into detailed 
criticism of such a hackneyed operatic tale, 
whose separate episodes are the ingredients 


of many of the old fashioned lyric dramas. 
The whole story reeks of makeshift artificial- 
ity and does not for one moment ring true 
even for stage requirements. It is difficult to 
conceive how Montemezzi could have chosen 
such a conventional and outmoded melodrama 
(Continued on page 8) 


Toscanini Forced to End 
First Part of Season 
Here 


New York Philharmonic Conduc- 
tor Temporarily Succumbs to 
Neuritis—Will Return in 
February 


The persistent neuritis which has troubled 
Arturo Toscanini since last summer forces 
him to close the first part of his season with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety with the concert of Sunday afternoon, 
December 20. Immediately after this, Mr. 
Toscanini will sail for Europe to continue 
treatment for his malady, which is in his 
right arm. 

The orchestra’s concerts during the three 
wecks between Toscanini’s departure and 
the beginning of Bruno Walter’s regime will 
be conducted by Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony (Decem- 
ber 23, 24, 26, 27); Hans Lange, assistant 
conductor of the Philharmonic- Symphony 
(December 31, January 1, 2) and Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, director of the Detroit Sym- 
phony (January 6, 8,10). Mr. Walter opens 
his seven week term with the concert of Jan- 
uary 14. According to the directorate of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Toscanini will re- 
turn for his scheduled eight weeks of con- 
ducting, beginning the week of February 29. 


Serafin to Remain at 
Metropolitan 


cabled 
Tullio Serafin will terminate his 


From Rome come denials of the 
report that 
connection with the Metropolitan Opera 
House at the end of this season to conduct 
at the Rome Opera. The rumors also had it 
that Gino Marinuzzi, now the baton chief of 
the Roman institution, would replace Serafin 
here. The latter’s contract in New York 
has several years to run and the conductor 


declares that he intends to fulfil it. 


More Opera for New York? 


At a luncheon last week of the Associated 
Motion Picture Advertisers, Inc., in New 
York, S. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”), managing 
director of Radio City, announced that if 
the Metropolitan Opera Company is not to 
occupy a site in the new radio and general 
entertainment enterprise, some other organi- 
zation will make its home there. 





PROKOFIEFF COMING 
HERE 


America will hear Prokofieff again 
next season as a pianist, chiefly in his 
own works, and perhaps also as a 
conductor. This winter he has ap 
peared in Belgium, Germany, and 
France. On November 26 Paris had 
the composer in an orchestral all-Pro- 
kofieff program and will soon pro- 
duce his new ballet called Sur le 
Borysthene. 











Musicians’ Foundation 
Needs Support 
Siegmund Herzog Tells What 
New York Musicians Are Doing 
to Take Care of Their Own 
Unemployed and Needy—A 
Report of the Foundation— 
Current Funds Exhausted 
by Depression 


For a quarter of a century, through re- 
curring ups and downs of the business cycle, 
the musicians of New York City have been 
quietly extending relief to those of their pro- 
fession—from humble teachers to artists of 
world-wide fame—who have fallen upon hard 
times through unemployment, illness or other 
adversity. The machinery of this work of 
generosity is the Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., 
an offshot of The Bohemians (New York 
Musicians’ Club). 

On December 7 the officers of the Founda- 
tion reported to The Bohemians (at their 
monthly get-together at the Harvard Club) 
that the current funds for relief have been 
exhausted by this year’s unprecedented need, 
and urged the members to especial efforts 
in behalf of the annual public dinner of the 
club at the Waldorf-Astoria December 20, 
the proceeds of which will go as usual to 
the Foundation. This dinner will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of The Bohe- 
mians, of which Rubin Goldmark is presi- 
dent. 

“The fund of the Musicians’ 
now amounts to about $140,000,’ Siegmund 
Herzog, secretary of the Foundation and 
vice president of the club, said to a Musical 
Courier interviewer, and continued, “the prin- 
cipal is held in trust by the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company, only the interest being 

(Continued on page 19) 


Foundation 


Vincent D’'Indy Dies at 
His Paris Home 


Was Dean of French 
and Internationally Famous 


Composers 


Vincent d’Indy, composer and director of 
the Schola Cantorum (Paris), and regarded 
by his countrymen and followers as the dean 
ot French composers, died at his home in 
Paris on December 2. 

D'Indy was born in Paris in 1851 of an 
aristocratic family. His mother died at his 
birth, and on his father’s remarriage the 
boy was sent to his grandmother, who en- 
couraged his interest in music. He was 
placed under the tutelage of Cesar Franck, 
who taught d’Indy the organ as well as 
composition. Franck considered him his 
greatest pupil. During this period of his 
life he came under the influence of Wagner, 
Bach and Berlioz. He later became the 
friend of Liszt. 

During the Franco-Prussian war, d’Indy 
joined the volunteer forces, distinguishing 
himself in action at Fort d'Issy. At the 
close of the war he returned to P: 
voting himself entirely to tea hing and com- 
position. At the request of the French 
Government, he submitted plans for the re- 
organization of the Conservatoire, and be- 
cause they were rejected, he refused the 
chair of composition of that institution. 

Later, in 1896, with Guilmant and Bordes, 
he founded the Schola Cantorum, a rival of 
the Conservatoire, and before long had a 
list of 500 students. Upon the death of 
Bordes in 1911, d' Indy bec ame director of 
the school, a post which he held at the time 
of his death. 

His devotion to the cause of 
prompted him to plead for the then 
composer and he was those 
sible for the successful presentation of Wag- 
ner’s work in Paris. It was d’Indy who 
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With Side Reflections on the Conductor’s Art 
By ERNEST KNOCH 


to its very depth, and, to quote Vauvenargue, 
Les grandes pensées viennent du coeur.” 
There were overcritical Beckmessers who 
found Mottl’s characteristics too easy going, 
too much given to improvisation. He could 
well afford that, as all can whose unerring 
guide is the divine spark distinguishing them 


recognition from the American public of 
that day (what a marvelous development in 
judgment and discrimination has taken place 
here in the last twenty years!) and it 
weighed upon his soul, that just then the 
ay of the Grail” took place, the New 
York performances of Parsifal, the first out- 





THE FOOTBALL ANNOUNCER 
BROADCASTS A SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By Sigmund Spaeth. 
W tem folks, here we are in Carnegie Hall, and I wish you could feel the balmy 


temperature. Just like summer time. You know you are about to hear the 

big game between Philharmonic and Beethoven, and that’s a grudge fight if 
ever there was one. Toscanini is coaching the Philharmonics, and I don’t have to 
tell you anything about that old master. He certainly gets the results, and he’s given 
the best of them a licking, Bach, Brahms, Wagner, all the top-notchers in the Music 
League. 

The Philharmonics are warming up now. Dinkelspiel is trying out some high kicks 

1 the flute, and a whole lot of first and second string men are fiddling around, showing 
plenty of life. They look a little nervous, but Toscanini will fix that all right. Here 
comes the heavy battery, and the wind players are showing their metal too. The four 
hornmen are lined up in the background and it looks like they would be hard to stop. 

Chere goes the whistle, I mean the bell, I mean the buzzer. Who's that walking on 
now? It is, it isn’t, yes, it is—Toscanini himself. That means the game can start. 
Beethoven's been ready for some time. Now let the best team win. 

rhey’re off. Toscanini is starting his second fiddles, and sending in the shock 
troops in the bass section. Beethoven’s kick-off is a beauty. Philharmonic runs it 
back eight bars, and the ’cello goes down on his own G-string. It’s the first period, 
Beethoven vs. Philharmonic, Toscanini conducting, no score. 

Ledoux throws a long theme from a trick wood-wind formation. Oboe, oh boy, 
what a catch! Tourtourelle picked it right out of the air, and carried it forward two, 
four, eight, sixteen bars! Some piccolo 

Beethoven is getting the worst of it so far, but wait for the development. Ah, I 
thought so. There’s a fumble in the Philharmonic backfield. A bass viol’s pizzicato 
slipped. Too bad, tuba! Beethoven’s bawl, three minutes to go, first period. Reca- 
pitulation. Time, four-four. No rests except for the triangle. Jeethoven vs. Phil- 
harmonic, Toscanini conducting, no score. 

They're taking out the tympani man. Looks like a slight percussion. He’s had 
some heavy pounding down there in the line, where nobody knows what’s going on. 
They've started again, and Toscanini is urging his boys to give Beethoven everything 
\nother forward passage—there it goes—but grounded in the bassoon 
zone. The first trombone tries a line plunge, stopped for a short gain. Beethoven is 
showing nice sonata form, using inversions, — shifts and other tricks of technic. 
But Philharmonic is wz atching every note and nothing gets by. Looks like a scoreless 

oda for Toscanini. But he’s not looking for a tie. What he wants is a good staccato, 
sforzando. That’s his forte. 

Here come the four hornmen for a last attack. 
loscanini rushes in the rest of his brass. Now the woodwind, and—yes, the whole 
string section. They're up. They’re down. Some interference! But the full orchestra 
crashes through. Oboe, cYarinet, viola, celesta, ophicleide, cymbals, with bells on! 
Who called that fellow a piccolo player? 

Zowie, wham, wow! It's over. It’s over. Philharmonic scores! It’s a 
victory. A C-major (His voice is drowned in the applause. ) 


they've got 


Beethoven is beginning to blow. 


major 


victory ! 











talented schoolmasters and conducting 
ticians. Besides, Mottl indulged in 
nost painstaking rehearsals, and it was just 
the lack of them that made him unhappy in 
I German conductor at 


side of Bayreuth, against the explicit will 
of the Master. Even though he only had to 
lend his aid to the preparation, and did not 
conduct the Parsifal performances, it caused 
his position as the a severe rift for some years between him 
Metropolitan under the Conried regime. Also, and Villa Wahnfried. “I suffered deeply 
Mottl was not enough showman to get full in those American days, and I remember 


ithenia 


how I often visited the Metropolitan Museum 
and found solace and peace before the won 
derful Botticelli there,” he said to me. Re- 
actions of a true artist! But those were 
passing shadows. On the whole, Mottl was 
really Felix, “the happy one.” 

In his early twenties and by the recom- 
mendation of Wagner himself, Mottl was 
placed in charge of the Karlsruhe Opera and 
transformed that capital of Baden into an- 
other Bayreuth. With Mottl at the desk, 
we were fortunate enough to have had Fest- 
spiel atmosphere all the year round, and for 
many seasons it pervaded everybody from 
the castle to the salon, from the large colony 
of painters and writers to students and 
workshops. The cult of Wagner in fact 
amounted with us to fanaticism, which no 
composer nor any artist in another field has 
aroused again since ame’ time. 

CHANGES IN THOUGHT 


It would be quite etihiinlcable today, where 
the fanaticism of youth has gone nearly com- 
pletely political, not only in Germany but 
all over Europe. Swastika or hammer and 
scythe take first place in the imagination of 
hundreds of thousands of high school stu- 
dents; the arts being relegated to second 
place; and Love, since ages the all embrac- 
ing Alma Mater of artistic inspiration, has 
been stripped of its romance and reduced 
to its biological, anatomic, eugenic aspects. 
The compositions of the last two decades 
show all that in a painfully growing degree. 
It is, of course, a logical, irrepressible, yet 
necessary outcome of the war and its fear- 
ful aftermath and shows how far back we 
are thrown by it in the spiritual progress of 
mankind. It seems doubly wonderful to me 
therefore to have grown up in the years 
of the victorious Wagnercult when still 
purely aesthethic and artistic values could 
sway a whole nation in passionate partisan- 
ship; and when a fanatic, excessive love in 
the broadest sense was still generally under- 
stood as the only means to unravel the deep- 
est mysteries of a work of art, which nobody 
thought of penetrating through cold 
and critical reasoning. 

WaGNER WorsHIP 


My Wagner worship until my sixteenth 
year was a thing quite apart from my prep- 
aration for the study of philology, literature 
and languages. My then rather wild piano 
playing was devoted mainly to ranting im- 
provisations of the early Wagner works, 
which I had heard often since my eighth 
year, when I also received the first instruc- 
tion on black and white keys. But I could 
scarcely do the scales properly when | 
showed a ravenous appetite for playing prima 
vista all operatic selections I could lay hands 
on, ignoring the irksome finger acrobatics to 
the growing horror of my teacher, who 
after one year gave me up as hopelessly re- 
bellious. The good soul! She was only the 
first of many good people I met later in 
life who resent it doggedly that some artists 
have a fanatical dislike for set rules, and 
develop by their own laws. Even worth- 
while achievements by hard work with the 
artist’s own methods, cannot placate them. 


solely 


COMES 


(Continued on page 30) 





Bic SINGER IN THE LITTLE 


By DAISY CONNELL CHINN 


he realize it? Mercy, no Nothing 
launted, he tripped across the stage and read 
song over his accompanist’s shoulder. 
an you imagine that happening in Car- 
Hall And when by dint of persever- 
he had at last conquered he faced his 
lience with a see-what-a-big-boy-am-I- 
ze. His listeners applauded of course; a 
audience to the last, even when 
and sang the Toreador song 
Carmen, never dreaming that those 
but commonplace souls could possibly 
Brahms to Bizet. But did 
him after the 
didn’t; they 
had been to a 


Comment was heard on all sides about the 
utter lack of regard for the enthusiastic re 
ception of her numbers; report has it that 
it was impossible to elicit encores even at 
the end of the program, and that her atti 
tude through the evening was one of com- 
plete detachment. As a consequence that 
singer will never again be asked to appear 
there and even the management under which 
she was booked has been taboo ever since. 

The same appraisal of music-appreciation 
(or lack of it) was evident not long ago in 
they a large Western city which maintains its 

concert? I own orchestra and sends it each year to a 
weren't sure smaller neighboring community for a single 
concert or a performance. For several years the music- 
lovers in that city chafed under the medi- 
ocre programs which were prepared for that 
one performance; programs which differed 
vastly from the high standard maintained 
audience should not in turn for the concerts in its sponsoring city. 
become the tolerant factor. The next day Finally they uttered their protest and de- 
he local papers sang paeans of praise suffi- manded a voice in the building of the pro 
ient to make the singer feel that even his gram. After all, culture is not a matter of 
failures went over big geography. 

In passing—though it is off the subject, In one town the committee which were 
would be refreshing if the so-called critics making arrangements for a recital by a well- 
the smaller cities had the courage of their known tenor had had so many experiences 

nvictions really to review a concert. The of a similar nature that they sent on for a 

tist cannot altogether be blamed for think- copy of the proposed program. It was well 
ing of his audience as benighted beings if for their peace of mind and perhaps for the 
after such a fiasco he sees himself writ large _recitalist too, for he was preparing to end 
icross the pages of the local papers. his last group of songs with “Ah Sweet 

\nother instance, ina New England town. Mystery of Life!” 

\nother luminary of the opera in recital In every audience there are at least three 


surteous 


ame hack 


greet 
They 

they 
circus 
is impossible of course with this atti- 
tolerant condescension toward the 
idience that the singer’s art should not suf- 
and that the 


tude of 


OWN 


separate classes of (not counting 
those who go because it’s the thing to do). 
First the sponsors. Generally speaking it 
is a local music-club which brings the artist 
to town. In many instances the membership 
alone of such an organization amounts to 
fifteen-hundred people. Of this number a 
part are active members who them- 
selves have studied with first class teachers 
here or in Europe and who keep in touch 
with the world of music by frequent trips 
to the great music-centers. 

There are many universities all through 
the country with good music departments ; 
and always the desire to make them better 
music departments. Those educators with 
high ideals and sometimes a sense of frus- 
tration that their busy lives prevent their 
running away for new inspiration, form a 
small but important part of every audience. 

Then the vast numbers of students sent 
to the concerts by those same educators. 
They are not to be despised for two reasons. 
They form, those young people from north, 
east, south and west, the regular audiences 
of to-morrow. And if that were not so, or 
being so, if it were unimportant, there is 
still a better reason. They come, young, 
impressionable, ready to bow down to the 
great artist about whorn they have read and 
heard so much. An artist never knows how 
much influence he may be having on the 
future development of boys and girls just 
starting out. 

By the time such an artist has reached 
his pinnacle of fame, he has passed through 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE MAGIC OF 


By Leo Randole 


N that semi-Spanish and quasi-Cuban 
airs are played even in waltz time and 
on the organ and otherwise undergo 
the usual perversions to which popular mu- 
sic is submitted in America, we admit that 
the essentially and typically Spanish rhythm 
is an integral part of our present day musi- 
cal manifestations. 

Revolution or no revolution in Europe, 
mysterious, mediaeval Spain had always 
evoked romance. In America the longing for 
romanticism being rather at a low ebb, it 
is more through the intricacies of her rhythm 
that Spain fascinates and intrigues. 

Like the enervating crescendo of Ravel's 
Bolero, the magic ball of Spanish rhythtn 
mounts higher and higher. No exponents of 
it could be greater than those who have 
reached American shores. With such rhythm- 
ists as Raquel Meller, José Iturbi, La Argen- 
tina, the Aguilars, Pablo Casals, Andrés 
Segovia and Teresina, Spanish rhythm has 
given, as they say in French, “a reflechir” ! 

Pablo Casals’ bow has the depth and the 
rhythmic resonance of an organ in a Span- 
ish cathedral; Raquel Meller is Spanish 
rhythm gathered in a few smiles and a few 
tears; Iturbi is Spanish rhythm orches- 
trated within a piano; Argentina is so car- 
ried away with the rhythm of her castanets 
that she even forgets to dance; Segovia is 
Spanish rhythm and velvet; Teresina is 
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Spanish rhythm intensified and stylized. For, 
who says Spain and rhythm, also says dance, 
cathedral, velvet—the velvet of a Segovia 
and a Raquel Meller. 

A Neapolitan in America tried to sell to 
his naive and nostalgic countrymen Nea- 
politan sunshine enclosed in blue bottles. A 
Spaniard struck with the same idea would 
have to sell a piece of velvet enclosed in an 
ivory box. For like the rhythms of Segovia 
and Raquel Meller the air of Spain is of 
velvet, too. 

Doubly rhythmical in sound and motion, 
Spanish rhythm is magnified when it be- 
comes Spanish dance. The soul and the 
soil of the different Spanish provinces find 
their expressions in the music of the many 
figures, cadenzas, syncopations and embel- 
lishments to which they dance, while a 
peculiar balance binds the diversified rhythms 
into one unmistakable racial whole. It may 
be accomplished with the aid of heels called 
“tacaneos,” clapping of hands, castanets or 
perhaps only through the bending of the 
torso or the wrist, thus making the Span- 
ish dance a complete expression of Spanish 
rhythm. The reason why the Spanish folk 
songs are almost invariably in three beats 
is because this is the tempo of all the fan- 
dangos, cachuchas, seguidillas that are as 
much dance as they are song. 

Each Spanish province is so distinct in its 
physical and emotional characteristics that 
the Spaniards confess that even to them the 
soul of their own Spain is impenetrable. For 
a stranger, to reach this soul quality is to 
penetrate into each province separately, and 


then see that each province is like a cathe- 
dral within a fortress, possessing its own 
rhythms—mystical and sensuous—sacred and 
profane. 

In some instances the sacred and the sen- 
suous are strangely intermingled. Although 
the clergy of Toledo had once forbidden the 
dancing of the bolero as immoral, the Bail 
de los Seizes is still danced on Holy Week 
in the Cathedral of Sevilla and so is the 
jota Aragonesa during the feast of the Vir- 
gin del Pilar, in Saragossa. Even outside 
the church some Spanish dances are per- 
formed with as much religious fervor as if 
they were church rituals. Dance follows 
religious processions and is carried even to 
the cemetery. 

It is when one becomes acquainted with 
the sacred music of Spain that Spanish 
sacred music seems without equal in any 
country. Its distinction is not only in its 
moving minors and the transition from 
minor to major and vice versa, but in the 
use of beats, cadenzas, syncopation, pauses 
and especially in the great magic of Span- 
ish rhythm catching in its last breath a bar 
that will give the right balance to the entire 
musical structure. This being also charac- 
teristic of Spanish folk music it is clear 
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that it is in the sacred and profane rhythms 
that the suppressed, throbbing soul of Spain 
finds its boundless outburst of emotion. 

Each Spanish province has its cathedral, 
each cathedral its own musical traditions 
and repertoire kept religiously and jealously 
within its massive stone walls. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries when Span- 
ish sacred music had reached its apotheosis 
of simplicity, pathos and grandeur, Spanish 
composers and musicians went to’ foreign 
lands carrying with them the precious gift 
of their own rhythm. Just as today, Iturbi, 
Segovia and others have come to us, so did 
a Perez go to Rome. His music is still 
sung at the Sistine Chapel and it is to a 
Spaniard, Monteverde, that Italy really 
owes her Italian Opera. 

a in advance in ideas and aspira- 
tions, Catalonia is the great Spanish prov- 
ince of poets, writers and musicians where 
for almost a century a dance, the sardana, 
has become the people’s symbol of national 
independence and as such has taken the sig- 
nificance of a national hymn. 

Now it becomes clear why on her visit 
here, young Teresina, who is a Catalonian, 
drew spontaneous “ollés’”’ from her Spanish 
audience when she appeared in a black and 
white Catalonian costume for the sardana 
that she danced in the movement as orig- 
inally written by Morera. 

The first sardana was created about one 
hundred years ago by a tailor named Pep 
Ventura. As done in the streets of Barce- 
lona and elsewhere in Catalonia before the 
Spanish Revolution, it was a popular, pas- 
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demonstration of patience and sup- 
At the first sound of plain- 
tive music announced by a three holed in- 
strument called faviole, and a drum, the 
people of all classes clasping their hands 
would start a stream reminding one of the 
“farandole” of French Provence; with this 
great difference, however, that while the 
farandole is all joy, rapid movement and 
laughter, the dancers of the sardana go 
through their dance gravely and silently. 
Having a definite number of bars, the sar- 
dana lasts about ten minutes and when it 
ends the dancers part as they came, un- 
known to each other, but solemnly united 
by the spirit of Catalonian solidarity that 
drew them together to the clasping round 
of the sardana. 

The haunting minor chords of the Span- 
ish melody and its rhythm with all its syn- 
copation and subtleties of counterpoint are 
particularly attractive to the modernists. It 
is food for both the clever music arranger 
and the creative poet. A curious experi- 
ment with Spanish rhythm resulted from 
Gertrude Stein’s (the poet) listening to 
Spanish music and tuning her own rhythm 
ot words to the, beat of Spanish rhythm. 
Stressing the characteristic last somersault 


sive 
pressed emotion. 
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in Spanish rhythm that saves the most peri- 
lous of equilibriums brings to mind another 
Spanish rhythmist, Pablo Picasso. A master 
in painting, his virtuosity and juggling with 
rhythms, he finds his equal only in the musi- 
cal rhythmists of his native Spain. In spite 
of those whose rhythmical responsiveness 
is not sharpened enough to detect the syn- 
thetic strength of Picasso’s rhythm, even 
his enemies must admit that he has pictori- 
ally stirred America 

Should one be sensitively responsive to 
rhythms, it is in the world’s pier, New York, 
that one finds the most unexpected rhythm 
discoveries.- Here I stumbled on a Basque 
ballet. True, the music of two girls on two 
pianos was too amateurish to transpose from 
the original dulcineas and tambrils the ir- 
regular Basque melodies and tempos of seven 
fourths and five eighths. But regardless of 
this, the ballet performers, by the youths 
of Spanish Basques emigrated to America, 
was a delight of lightness and perfection of 
rhythm. In their cattish pat-pat and jumping 
the youths, dressed in native costumes, were 
rhythmically helped by snow white alpagata 
(shoes of canvas with little bells) quite in- 
dispensable for the correct dancing of zor- 
zicas and other Basque dances. Having re- 
tained a language that is strange and bizarre 
even to the rest of Spain, the Spanish 
Basques have managed to keep it up even 
in the borough of Brooklyn, together with 
their Basque dances in which a native ballet- 
master trains American born youths. 

The diversified beats of Spanish rhythms 
in other Spanish provinces are Sevilla’s ani- 
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three fourths, danced 
with castanets and accelerated by hand clap- 
pings and “ollés.” The Andalusian sevillianas 
are typically Oriental in their sensuous move 
ment. The jota is also in three fourths. 
Every Spanish province has its own jota 
There is a jota de Zaragoza and there are 
those of Aragon, Valencia and Navarra. 
It is the people’s street dance of joy as much 
as of sorrow. Jotas are danced at 
festivals, weddings and funerals, 
jota dates from the twelveth c« 
owes its origin to a Moor named Albin Jot 
When danced for joy the legs are bare and 
the lightness of raised steps counts a great 
deal in the improvization of the art in dan 
ing the jota. The gay fandango 
sweet malaguefia of Malaga are both in three 
eighths but convey totally different moods 
that are fully sustained by the control of 
rhythms. 

The habafiera and the 
dalusian or not, are in two fourths. The 
Tango Flamengo was reimported back to 
Spain from South America. After its so 
journ of more than fifty years in Cuba it 
has not lost any of its original Spanish 
rhythm. As in the seguidillias the clapping 
and the shouting of the audience participate 
in the rhythm. 

Of the old Spanish dances, too lovely in 
rhythm and form to be easily forgotten is 


mated sevillianas in 
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the Cachucha of Cadiz in three eighths once 
danced by the fascinating Marie Taglioni 
The no less delectable Fanny Elssler danced 
it too on her visit to the States almost a cen 
tury ago. A interesting cachucha of 
music hall flavor was danced in America a 
few decades ago by another Spanish dancer 
la Belle Otero. 

The famous bolero dating from the eigh 
teenth century but reaching its choreos graphic 
perfection during the romantic period, is of 
the same three fourth beat as the seguidil- 
lias. There are the bolero of Marcia, the 
bolero of Madrid and many others. In fact, 
one may suspect them to be as numerous 
as the seguidillias and the jotas. Because 
of the significance of the bolero during the 
Romantic period one is apt to link it with 
the great Goya who in his paintings, more 
than once, caught the humor and the roman 
ticism of the bolero and other Spanish 
dances. Like the cachucha the bolero toc 
has Cadiz for its origin. The three 
fourths. It has a coda and it is combined 
in two parts that are repeated. 

Then, there are the 
pavane, both still mor 
tempo, they reflect 
makes all Spaniards 
lowest of 
and perfectly 

The sarabande it 
so slowly that in 
poet Yvetaux, on feeling tl 
death found a poetical 
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CHRISTMAS AND ITS CELEBRATION, By Clarence Lucas 


ISSUE 


GOD REST YE MERRY, GENTLEMEN, By Ernest Harold Barbour 


CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA, By Victor Rosenblum 
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La Notte di Zoraima in American 
Premiere at the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 5) 


excellent judgment he displayed 

, elected the Sam Benelli libretto for 

Amore dei tre Re, whose characters are 

ving creatures while those in La Notte di 

1a suggest nothing more than typically 

lust puppets of the most ancient oper- 

manner 

MoNnTEMEZzI's Musk 

In his tonal setting, Montemezzi has 
harked to his style of L’Amore dei tre 

gone even further rearward to the 
Verdi and Wagner, with a soup- 

n of Puccini thrown in for good measure. 

As a whole, the Montemezzi music makes 
a better impression than the libretto of La 
Notte, but one cannot, even with the best of 
effort, find much solace or edification in the 

ts moments of passion seem wasted 

hollow situations, and its pages of lyricism 

appeal for the same reason. The com- 

is frankly melodious and unmodern- 

but has neither the sincerity nor the 

of the notable music which Monte- 

i found for his L’Amore. The La Notte 

are undistinguished even if lightly 

the sentimental themes often come 

lyricized drooling. The orchestra- 

on is elaborate and craftsmanlike but almost 

completely lacking in characterization. There 

are set numbers and arias of antiquated pat- 

tern even though Montemezzi tries to run 

them into his score inconspicuously by mak- 

ing no specific orchestral pauses for the in- 
troduction of the “closed” interpolations. 

\ final estimate therefore places the La 
Notte music in the uninspired and innocuous 
class. It is no rich addition to the operatic 
repertoire Montemezzi has discovered no 
new message in his later development. His 
greatest merit still is represented solely by 
compelling score of 


bac k 
Re and 
fashions of 


the aristocratic and 
L’Amore dei tre Re. 
EXCELLENCE 


SINGING OF 


As a vehicle for Rosa Ponselle, La Notte 
offers her the chance to be on the stz ige dur- 
ing the entire opera which is in one long 
act. She gives generously of her glorious 
impassioned acting and arrests un- 
attention with both, lavished 
are upon inferior material. As 
Miss Ponselle she makes much 


VOICE and 
remitting 
though they 
delivered by 


sound better than it is inher- 
power is in her full 
high tones and the softer moments were 
models of smooth production, warm and 
heartfelt in feeling and delivery. In action 
Miss Ponselle was sufficiently regal and se- 
ductive to indicate the qualities of a princess 
swayed by patriotism and love. She made 
the most of her role and it is a tribute to her 
high abilities that she could score a tremen- 
dous personal success, of which her measure 
of applause left no doubt. 

Frederick Jagel although in evidence for 
only a short period made his contribution a 
vocally telling one, with suave tones, espe- 
cially fluent phrasing and intensive applica- 
tion of romantic suggestion and lyrical 
quality. 

As Pedrito, Mario Basioli sang and acted 
propulsively in spite of the silly nature of the 
role with its lack of contrasts and verity. 

Tullio Serafin conducted valiantly 
with musical command. 

The single scenic investiture was hardly of 
the best kind seen at the Metropolitan, al- 
though the snowy Peruvian mountain peaks 
looked well in the moonlight which shone for 
a short while. That moonlight was the out- 
standing achievement of the stage lighting, 
most of which maintained an annoying de gree 
of darkness; so much so, in fact, that it in- 
terfered with clear visualizing of the cos- 
tumes (which seemed to be most pictur- 
esque) and the facial expression of the sing- 
ing actors. 

A spirited chorus must be credited to 
Giulio Setti. The stage direction of Alex- 
ander Sanine showed resourcefulness in a 
job which must have been extremely difficult 
owing to the absurdities of the libretto. 

It is not easy to determine the judgment 
of an audience, which always applauds, but 
from what this reviewer overheard in the 
lobbies, the consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that Ponselle and Jagel made individua! 
hits, but that La Notte di Zoraima is far 
from ranking with the best of the novelties 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera. 

Following the new opera came a perform- 
ance of Pagliacci in which mellifluous sing- 
ing and stimulative acting were done by 
Queena Mario (Nedda) (in beautiful voice 
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New York Recital. December : 


Critical Comment: 


oe Porsinger’ s violin recital last night was a distinguished perform- 

ice. It united two elements not frequently enough assembled on the 
same stage—the scholarship and intellectual grasp which make an in- 
to musicians, 
to non-musicians who are not 
of which its instrument of sound is only the 


Mr. Persinger’s playing gave a 
accomplished by a high degree of interpretative ability, good taste and 
apart 


technical 
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and appropriate spirits), Lauri-Volpi (Canio 
and Claudio Frigerio (Tonio). The last 
named, new in the role here, registered 
strongly with his mellow and well used tones 
and his sincere acting. Bellezza conducted. 


Die Meistersinger, November 28 

Spirited, euphonious, and well sung and 
acted was the third seasonal presentation of 
Wagner’s monumental comic grand opera. 
(And incidentally, the comedy was done ad- 
mirably. ) 

As at the previous performance, 
did the Sachs, Maria Mueller was Eva 
(beautifully voiced), Max Lorenz (now 
thoroughly at home in the Metropolitan at- 
mosphere and acoustics) represented Wal- 
ther, and Gustav Schiitzendorf cavorted and 
clowned appropriately as Beckmesser. The 
rest of the cast, too, was the same as earlier 
in the season. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

A thought: Why is the famous and glori- 
ous quintet usually an uncertain publishment 
as to rhythm and intonation? Either it is 
not sufficiently rehearsed or else the singers 
fear the ensemble requirements and the ne- 
cessity for vocal restraint--messa voce not 
being the prime talent of Wagnerian singers 
as a rule. The quintet is a high light of 
Meistersinger, but it seems many years since 
that beautiful excerpt has been done at the 
Metropolitan with even approximate perfec- 
tion. Please, Mr. Bodanzky, use your good 
musical judgment, excellent ear, and authori- 
tative baton to bring about a purer and bet- 
ter hearing of the quintet. 


Schorr 


La Notte di Zoraima, December 2 
(See story on page 5) 
Girl of the Golden West, December 3 


For the second time this season the ad- 
ventures of the Californian barmaid, bandit 
and “villainous” sheriff, as lyricized by Puc- 
cini, interested and pleased a large audience. 

The operatic love pair were personified by 
Jeritza as Minnie of the aureate West and 
a Martinelli as Dick Johnson. 
Giuseppe Danise did Jack Rance, the Sheriff. 
Also the other parts were cast as before. 
The principals and their supporters combined 
to give a swift-moving and colorful perform- 
ance of this tale of American frontier days. 
Jeritza gave the part of Minnie the stamp 
of her characteristic vitality and enriched 
it with purposeful song. Martinelli as usual 
made a picturesque, tuneful, and vocaily in- 
telligent hero. Vincenzo Belleza conducted. 


Mignon, December 4 (Matinee) 


A special performance of Mignon was 
given on Friday afternoon. The cast in- 
cluded Bori, Sabanieeva, Swarthout, Gigli, 
Rothier, Bada, Ananian, Cehanovsky and 
Liblick. Hasselmans conducted. 

December 4 

Weinberger’s merry, fantastic, and tune- 
ful opera, Schwanda, received its third pre- 
sentation on Friday evening with the s same 
cast ably interpreting the roles as in previ- 
ous showings. Marie Mueller sang Dorota, 
with skill and sympathy. Friedrich Schorr 
as Schwanda played and sang delightfully 
from his kitchen garden to hell and back 
again. Rudolf Laubenthal, as Babinsky, per- 
formed the part with his customary vocal 
assurance and versatile acting. It is one of 
the most successful roles he has had at the 
Metropolitan. Karin Branzell as the icy 
Queen; Ivar Andresen as the Sorcerer of 
wicked spells; Giordano Paltrinieri as the 
fussy old Judge; Marek Windheim as the 
gum-chewing Executioner and the officious 
Devil’s Disciple; Gustav Schuetzendorf as 
the supplicating Devil; also Max Altglass 
and James Wolfe, all capably amused the 
enthusiastic audience. Bodanzky conducted 
the spirited and lively performance. 


William Tell, December 5 (Matinee) 


Rossini’s popular opera, repeated without 
any changes in the cast, had Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Giuseppe Danise (in the title role), 
Editha Fleischer, Faina Petrova, Aida Domi- 
nelli, Ezio Pinza, and Pavel Ludikar all i 
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conducted the rehearsals of Lohengrin when 
it was presented to Paris audiences in 1878. 

In 1885 he was awarded the first prize 
of the City of Paris for his choral work, 
Le Chant de la Cloche, his first public rec- 
ognition. One of his three symphonies, Jour 
d’Ete a la Montagne, was completed on his 
American tour of 1905. He wrote several 
tone poems for orchestra, and a symphonic 
trilogy, Wallenstein. La Legende de Saint 
Christophe; Fervaal, and L’Etranger are 
music dramas. 

D’Indy conducted the world premier of 
one of his tone poems as guest conductor 
of the New York Symphony Society in 1921. 
At that time he gave interviewers his im- 
préssions of American students ; of the mod- 
ernists then in vogue. He regarded Dukas 
as the best modern French composer, and 
expressed his disregard for George Antheil 
and his “mechanical music,” and admired 
Ezra Pound as a poet and critic. He said 
that French music had declined since the 
beginning of this century, and cited that the 
same situation existed in Italy. He was op- 
posed to the award of prizes by conserva- 
tories to composers of no worth, and the 
common practice of giving encouragement 
to “unfinished artists.” The theatre, he ob- 
served, suffered from the same lack of talent 
as music, and he found that singers were 
ruining their voices for the sake of “quick 
success,” without a foundation of “the old 
technic.” 

D’Indy was the author of three books, 
one a treatise on composition, the others 
works on Franck and Beethoven. At the time 
of his death he was working on a book 
dealing with Wagner’s Parsifal. 

He is survived by his second wife, a 
daughter, Marguerite de Becdelievre, and 
a son, Jean d’Indy, who is an officer in the 
French cavalry. D*Indy was a commander 
in the Legion of Honor, the Order of Leo- 
pold and of the Crown, of Belgium, and of 
the Order of Charles III of Spain. 

Funeral services were held on December 5 


LILY M. RICHARDSON-JONES 


Lily M. Richardson-Jones, art patron and 
singer, died at her home, Bleak House, in 
Hempstead, L. I., on December 2 after a 
short illness. She wrote verse and scientific 
articles under the pen name of Madame 
3roville. Services were held at her home 
on December 4, and burial was in Brock- 
ville, Ont. 


MARGARET JAMES 


Margaret James, organist and music 
teacher of Richmond, Va., died at Stuart 
Circle Hospital on November 19. She was 
organist at Bainbridge Baptist Church and 
later at Grace Baptist. She also conducted 
classes at her studio in Richmond. She had 
been a teacher at Greenville Women’s Col- 
lege in South Carolina and at Limestone 
College in Gaffney, S. C. Ee oe: 8 


MRS. JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


Mrs. John Alden Carpenter (Rue Winter- 
botham Carpenter) wife of the American 
composer, died suddenly in Chicago on De- 
cember 7 

Mrs. Carpenter was well known as an in- 
terior decorator, and was interested in the 
arts. She was president of the Chicago Arts 
Club for the past seventeen years, and super- 
intended the art work of the Double Six 
Club in the new Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Elizabeth Arden Building in New York. 

She married Mr. Carpenter 1900, and with 
him composed When Little Boys Sing in 
1904 and Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children in 1907. 


WILLIAM C. GALPEN 
William C. Galpen, opera coach, died in 


Pine Rest Sanitarium, Northfield, N. J., on 
December 2. He was seventy-three years 
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sini’s William Tell shows no signs of wan- 
ing in beauty or popularity. - The principals 
made this performance a lively and meaning- 
ful one under the baton of Tullio Serafin. 

Lauri Volpi sent forth his customary out- 
pourings of tone and Danise made much of 
the Tell measures. Fleischer’s voice sounds 
clear always, but lacks warmth and her act- 
ing is wanting in flexibility. Ezio Pinza is 
one of the most mellow and finished vocalists 
at the Metropolitan. 


Traviata, December 5 

A record audience greeted Rosa Ponselle 
in a return performance of Traviata. Asso- 
ciated with her as Alfredo were Tocatyan 
and De Lasca Giorgio Germont. 

Miss Ponselle in dramatic capacity and 
lyrical achievement, was a complete delight. 
Tokatyan has in Alfredo a role which per- 
mits him to exploit his lovely tones, smooth 
production, and romantic acting. 

Not always responding in voice to all re- 
quirements, nevertheless de Luca sings with 
unfailing distinction. The performance was 
spirited and merited the applause it received. 


CECIL FANNING 


Cecil Fanning, baritone and composer, 
died in Columbus, Ohio, of heart disease on 
December 7. He was the author of several 
song lyrics and the composer of many can- 
tatas. 


AARON ZIMBALIST 


Aaron Zimbalist, father of Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, died suddenly of heart disease on Decem- 
ber 5 at his home in Astoria, Long Island. 
He was sixty-six years old. 


Zimbalist was on a concert tour in Indiana 
at the time of his father’s death, and the 
news was kept from him until after his Car- 
negie Hall recital on last Monday evening. 

Mr. Zimbalist was born in Rostov, 
where he was an opera conductor. He gave 
his son, Efrem, his first violin lessons, and 
also instructed his other two sons, Samuel 
and Alexander, in viola and cello. They are 
both members of the Metropolitan opera or- 
chestra. 


hree daughters also survive him. 
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MUSICAL 


Whole World Listens In as 
Philadelphia Orchestra Plays 


Conductor Stokowski Broadcasts Over Wide Hook-Up— 
Hadley Conducts Pennsylvania Symphony in Interesting 
Program—Grand Opera Attracts—Gabrilowitsch 
and Others in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The program select- 
ed by Dr. Stokowski for the regular Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts on December 4 
and 5, was essentially melodious. A _ slip 
inserted in the programs spoke of the pro- 
gram being broadcast to “stations in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and by short 
wave to Europe, ships on the Pacific, At- 
lantic, Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea, 
South America, Central America, Aus- 
tralia, Hawaii and New Zealand,” and urged 
the cooperation of the audience in avoiding 
extraneous sounds. 

Those present at the concert were im- 
pressed anew with the infinite pains which 
were taken by conductor and men to give 
every number with exquisite finesse. All 
themes were lucid and even the compara- 
tively secondary voices of the orchestra were 
heard with clarity. 

Weber’s Invitation 4 la Valse opened the 
program, followed by Excerpts from Schu- 
bert’s Rosamunde (Overture, Entr’acte and 
Ballet Music) all of which were well done, 
delighting the audience. 

Le Carnaval Romain by Berlioz was giv- 
en with a snap and brilliance which success- 
fully closed the first half of the concert. 

After the intermission an excerpt from 
Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream, the Scherzo, was performed with 
amazing delicacy. Dr. Stokowski motioned 
W. M. Kincaid, the solo flutist, to rise and 
receive the plaudits of the audience at the 
close. 

Schumann’s symphony No. 2 in C major, 
closed the program. This also was superbly 
interpreted with the laughing Scherzo sec- 
ond and the Adagio third in the order of 
movements, instead of the usual symphonic 
reversion of this order. 

The audience was unusually enthusiastic 
throughout the evening. 

PENNSYLVANIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Henry Hadley, gave 
its third concert of the season in the Scot- 
tish Rite Temple on November 29, before 
a large and appreciative audience. 

Beethoven’s Egmont Overture opened the 
program and was splendidly performed. Dr. 
Hadley brought out the beauties of the score, 
with great clearness. 

The second number was a composition 
never before given in Philadelphia, Scherzo 
Espagnole by Maduro. This abounds in 
contrasting rhythms. It is interestingly writ- 
ten and well deserved the enthusiasm which 
greeted it. The composer was present, and 
was called to the stage several times, follow- 
ing the performance of the composition. 

Rosa Polnarioff, a talented young violinist, 
was the soloist of the evening, playing the 
difficult Paganini concerto for violin in D 
major. Miss Polnarioff revealed a good 
tone, fine bowing, and remarkable technical 
command. She was recalled many times. 
Dr. Hadley conducted a fine accompaniment 
to this concerto. 

Schumann’s symphony No. 1 in B flat 
major formed a pleasing close to this pro- 
gram. It was finely interpreted and in the 
main, well performed. The last movement 
was particularly well done. 

The orchestra shows an improvement at 
each concert and is certainly fortunate in 
having such an excellent conductor as Dr. 
Hadley. 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 

On December 3 preceding the perform- 
ance of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, at the Academy of Music, Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducted the orchestra in the play- 
ing of Handel’s Funeral March, in memory 
of William C. Hammer, general manager of 
the company, who died November 30. 

The operas which given were Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi. 

In the first named Bianca Saroya appeared 
in the role of Santuzza, with great success. 
Although this popular soprano has_ been 
heard in better voice, her dramatic work was 
superb, and she invested the part with tragic 
pathos. 

Dimitri Onofrei, as Turiddu, was excel- 
lent. His voice was heard to especially fine 
advantage in the solo sung before the lifting 
of the curtain. He did some of the best act- 
ing he has done this season. 

Giuseppe Martino-Rossi was good as 
Alfio, as were also Paceli Diamond as 
Mama Lucia. and Irra Petina as Lola. 

Gianni Schicchi, a sharp contrast to the 
tragedy of the first opera, was excellently 
presented. It was given in English, and the 
enunciation of each member of the cast was 
exceptionally clear. 


Nelson Eddy gave a fine interpretation 
of the title role, bringing out the humor, 
but not over-emphasizing it. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Eddy, all of the cast were 
from the Curtis Institute of Music, and 
worked together in perfect accord, having 
evidently had the advantage of many re- 
hearsals. 

Natalie Bodanskaya as Lauretta and Al- 
bert Mahler as Rinuccio had the only roles 
requiring much singing and they made the 
most of each opportunity. Miss Bodanskaya 
sang her aria with tone and feeling. Mr. 
Mahler was equally fine in the duet with 
Miss Bodanskaya. 

Paceli Diamond and Irra Petina, appear- 
ing in the two operas, were good as Zita 
and Nella. The others were eminently sat- 
isfactory and were cast as follows: Daniel 
Healy (Gherardo); Abrasha Robofsky 
(Betto) ; Peter Chambers (Simone) ; Con- 
rad Thibault (Marco); Marie Edelle (La 
Ciesca) ; Benjamin De Loache (Spinelloc- 
cio); Alfred De Long (Amantio); John 
Cosby (Pinellino); Walter Vassar (Guc- 
cio), and Vitale Angelucci (Gherardino). 

The orchestra consisted largely of the 
members of the Curtis Institute Orchestra 
and the conductor was Sylvan Levin also 
from the Curtis, who did fine work through- 
out the evening: His conducting of the In- 
termezzo in Cavalleria Rusticana, met with 
much applause, while the difficult score of 
Gianni Schicchi was splendidly interpreted. 

Ros—EMARY ALBERT 

Rosemary Albert, soprano, artist-pupil of 
Giuseppe Boghetti, presented her annual song 
recital on December 2 at the Plays and 
Players. Italian, French and German num- 
bers were offered, as well as four songs by 
Russian composers sung in English. Don- 
audy, Gagliano and Cesti were the Italians 
programmed; the French group included 
Massenet and Fourdrain; the Germans, Schu- 
bert and Brahms; and the Russians, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Mednikoff, Rachmaninoff and 
Gretchaninoff. Miss Albert was in excellent 
voice, and displayed her characteristic in- 
terpretative ability. Lingual ease and clear 
enunciation as well as striking command of 
drama marked her singing. At the piano 
was Mary Miller Mount, who furnished 
sympathetic accompaniments. There was a 
large and appreciative audience. 


KATHERINE CONANT 

Katherine Conant, cellist, pupil of Felix 
Salmond at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
gave her graduating recital in Casimir Hall, 
December 2. She chose a difficult program, 
which included the Boccherini concerto; the 
E minor sonata of Brahms and a portion of 
Chopin’s G minor sonata. The opening num- 
ber was the seven variations of Beethoven 
on a theme by Mozart, and later there were 
a minuet by Debussy: the Praver from 
Bloch’s Jewish Life and Melodie by Frank 
Bridge. Miss Conant brought to these inter- 
pretations a firm and flexible technic and 
a tone of consistent excellence. In the Boc- 
cherini concerto the young player’s technical 
ability showed to advantage. A large audi- 
ence warmly applauded each item of the 
program. 

ForuM ProGRAM 

Dino Borgioli, tenor, and Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, two piano artists, were 
heard in the Academy of Music December 
2 before the Philadelphia Forum audience. 

Mr. Borgioli revealed a voice of excellent 
quality and good range. He is especially 
adept at mezza voce. Furthermore he has an 
ingratiating stage presence. 

His program listed three Italian songs of 
the earlier period and the Dream from 
Manon. all well sung, while his later group 
gave him opportunity to display a depth of 
emotion and dramatic instinct. 

Bartlett and Robertson proved to be thor- 
oughly delightful artists. They play with 
precision, balance of tone, well poised rhythm 
and obvious technical dexterity. A sonata by 
Sebastian Bach was their first offering, 
which was followed by a modernistic work 
by Bax, Moly Mell. Cordiality prevailed 
during the entire concert. 

Ossie GABRILOWITSCH IN RECITAL 

Philadelphians were given a treat on No- 
vember 28, when Ossip Gabrilowitsch ap- 
peared here in recital for the first time in 
several years. His popularity as a pianist 
of the finest order was amply demonstrated 
by the large audience which greeted him 
with great enthusiasm upon his appearance 
and after each number. 

The old masters were well represented 


(Continued on page 13) 
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MUSICAL 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


in Search of New Hearers 


Novelties and Later Matinees Break Tradition — Other 
Orchestras Remain Classical—Chasins Well Liked— 
State Opera Tries Revivals 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conservatism, 


Vienna.—The 
Vienna's bulwark of 
forced out of its rut by the ever-increasing 
pressure of economics. One cannot, in these 
days, write of the musical and artistic life 
of any city without alluding to “the crisis” ; 
and in Vienna both the opera house and or 
chestra have faced the need for economy and 
are adopting fresh tactics in dealing with 
the new situation. 

For decades past, the pre-prandial Sunday 
morning meeting place of society was the 
Philharmonic concerts. Now, with soc iety 
either impoverished or tactfully aloof, this 
id organization has to look for a new cli 
entele Their first step was to substitute 

1 a. m. for 12.30 p. m. for their Sunday 
matinees, in accordance with the more demo- 
cratic character of their new public. The 
second, and more ne ant, was Clemens 
Krauss’ decision to break with the tradi- 
tional phot via of novelties. The second pro- 
gram of the new season— comprising Strav- 
insky’s four etudes for orchestra; Debussy’s 
orchestral rhapsody with saxophone; Ravel’s 
Solero and, to sweeten the pill, Beethoven’s 
third symphony—would have been anathema 
to the old clientele of the Philharmonic. 
One novelty per concert was a departure in 
Furtwangler’s era—three at once would have 
seemed impossible only two years ago. The 
new public of the Philharmonic feels differ 
ently, and Krauss, together with his great 
orchestra, received ovations 


has been 


ELSEWHERI 
Robert Heger, for his Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. orchestral adheres to 
classical programs, and so does Oswald Ka 
basta, who shares the series with Heger. 
The Konzertverein, under Leopold Reich- 
wein, has but two or three novelties pro- 
grammed for its series. The Workmen's 
Concerts, true to their tradition and purpose, 
make a point of cultivating contemporary 
composers. Their last concert was unique 
in that two conductors directed it, Oswald 
Kabasta and Erwin Leuchter, replacing An 
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ton Webern, who fell ill at the last moment. 
Leuchter conducted Haydn’s D major sym 
phony and Mozart’s G major concerto (very 
well played by Stefan Askenase). Kabasta 
accomplished the heroic feat of directing, at 
two hours’ notice and without a rehearsal, 
Bach’s Actus Tragicus; Schubert’s newly 
found German Dances, and Milhaud’s viola 
concerto. The latter piece, masterfully 
played by Marcel Dick, had its deserved suc- 
cess. The other novelty on the program was 
the Schubert Dances, a suite of six, written 
in 1824 and discovered last year in Vienna. 
Anton Webera has given them an orchestral 
setting which, though not truly Schubertian, 
is fascinating and tasteful. 
WEINGARTNER A Lapy PupiL 

Felix Weingartner, app€taring as guest 
conductor with the Tonktnstler Orchestra, 
also felt the need of bringing forward some- 
thing new. The choice was his own La 
Burla Suite, which is pleasing, none too 
exciting music for the most part, and dis- 
agreeable only where Weingartner becomes 
satirical against modern music. The grand 
old man felt the need of setting to music his 
grudge against modernism. He tries to out- 
Hindemith Hindemith, but only succeeds i 
penning insipid pages. 

Though Weingartner apparently disdains 
modern composers, he has no objection to 
modern conductors, judging from the one 
who was presented to Vienna under his aus- 


AND 
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pices, in a big orchestral concert. This young 
conductor, Carmen Studer, is Weingartner’s 
master pupil from Basle. As a conductor 
she is courageous and evidently gifted, if 
still rather stilted. She led Brahms’ first 
symphony with insight and good showman- 
ship, and even managed well with the novelty 
of the evening, Abram Chasin’s piano con- 
certo. The composer himself played it, and 
played it brilliantly to the evident delight 
of the large audience. 

NEWCOMERS OF QUALITY 
In the concert field quantity now counts 
less than quality. The favorites are all back 
again, in some cases drawing slightly smaller 
houses, but still in command of their faith 
ful clientele. A number of newcomers were 
welcomed and did good work. Madeline 

Duval, a highly talented young American 
pupil of Sevcik and Auer, played a big and 
ambitious program and emerged with flying 
colors. 

Hippolyt Tschapeck, a young Vienna pian- 
ist who has shown his courage and abilities 
in former years by advocating modern music 
exclusively played a big classical program 
this year and had success. Eunice Norton, 
previously liked and praised in Berlin, re- 
ceived Vienna’s stamp of approval for her 
piano recital. The Popa Grama Quartet, an 
organization of young musicians, repeated 
their fine work of last season and stood the 
crucial test of playing successfully within 
about one week’s time from the concerts of 
two master quartets like the Pro Arte and 
the Léner, both of whom are appearing here 
to enthusiastic and constantly growing audi- 
ences. 

CHASINS AND TEMIANKA SUCCEED 
Abram Chasins, having reaped honors as 
composer-pianist with his concerto, had a full 
hall and enthusiastic applause for his piano 
recital. He played a program of great names 
and did it with brilliant technic and thorough 
peseeeaneia Enthusiasm reached its high 


Beethoven Quartets Favored 
by Paris Music Lovers 


LLener Quartet Does Classic Series—The Late Vincent D’Indy 
Honored by Admirers 


Paris.—Dear to the hearts of Parisians 
are the Beethoven quartets. Inhabitants of 
this luminous capital are fond of hearing the 
works in a series of concerts, from No. 1 
to 17, not a note omitted. 

For many years the late Capet String 
Quartet did a dependable and lucrative busi- 
ness on the Beethoven quartets, in the inter- 
pretation of which they acquired a unique 
reputation. With the passing of Capet and 
the ensuing dissolution of the he ow that 
bore his name, Beethoven’s chamber music 
found itself more or less neglected here: 
there seemed to be no organization that had 
the peculiar power of getting the Parisians 
to turn out as of old to hear six concerts 
and show growing interest with each per- 
lormance. 

For it has to be admitted, peculiar power 
is necessary to a trick like that. As also 
should be proclaimed, the Lener String 
Quartet seem to have it. They just did the 
seventeen quartets here in six memorable 
evenings and from all appearances it should 
seem that the public has chosen them to make 
an annual affair of the enterprise. I am not 
the only one that likes the romantic way 
in which the Lener group play classcal mu 
sic. Everybody that heard them in the Salle 
Gaveau—and the hall was always crowded 

gave full and hearty approval. 


Turee Goon Concerts 

the week's recitalists Beatrice 
young American pianist, was 
conspicuous, She gave a good account of 
herself playing (Salle Chopin) Franck, 
Schumann, Debussy, Ravel, etc. She has 
technical surety, good tone and feeling for 
phrasing, though her pedalling was not al- 
ways correct or clear. 

An “unusual” concert was that of Pauline 
Aubert (Salle Gaveau) the other evening. 
Mile. Aubert, who is a harpsichordist, spon 
sored a program for two of the instruments 
in which she was assisted by Germaine du 
Motel, Marguerite Le Fort and Marthe 
Grau. The bill of fare was intended for 
personas de qusto, consisting as it did of 
two sonatas by Pasquini; sonata in F by 
W. F. Bach; sonata by J. Ch. Bach; Ap- 
otheose de Lully by Fr. Couperin, and a 
Prelude by the French modern composer, 
George Migot. 

His advanced age notwithstanding, Vincent 
d'Indy is one of the youngest composers of 
the day. He continues to write, and with a 
vigor and freshness that should put most 
of ¥: juniors to shame. A few nights ago 
the Calvet Quartet, at a concert given by 
the Paris Philharmonic Society in the Salle 
Pleyel, performed the French master’s third 
string quartet, a work hardly two years 
old. It is a composition of rare lyrical beauty 
and charm and admirably written for the 


\mong 
Osgood a 


various instruments. The reading was the 
high spot of the evening, and Maitre d’Indy, 
who was present, was given an ovation by 
a thoroughly delighted audience. 
OrcHESTRA Sponsors NoveLry 


We can usually count on at least one crea- 
tion at the week-end concerts of the orches- 
tras. This time the palm should be awarded 
to Mme. Roesgen-Champion, French harpsi- 
chordist, whose concerto for harpsichord, 
violin, cello and orchestra was brought out 
by the Lamoureux Orchestra, Albert Wolff 
conducting. Mme. Roesgen-Champion’s piece 
is an interesting example of modern writing 
for an old instrument. It is in four move- 
ments : remem, Allegro, Intermede and 
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point, of course, when Chasins interpreted 
his own compositions. Seven encores make 
his respectable record here. 

A few days later Henri Temianka, 
Chasin’s old-time colleague of the Curtis 
Institute, came back as soloist with the Kon- 
zertverein, playing the Mendelssohn concerto 
under Reichwein to a crowded house which 
recalled him many times. A recital shortly 
afterwards confirmed the deep impression 
which this young violinist has made here in 
former seasons. He received a royal recep- 
tion. 

THE NorTH 

Two concerts with a folklore background 
interested Vienna intensely. One was given 
by Héloise Russell-Fergusson, the noted 
Scottish authority on Hebridean songs. Miss 
Russell-Fergusson is too much of a favorite 
in America in her own field of work to re- 
quire more than the statement that Vienna 
was as charmed as the other capitals of 
Europe by the quaint character of her 
Hebridean songs; as well as by her charm- 
ing vocal delivery and stage presence. She 
is sure of a cordial reception whenever she 
choses to return here. 

Another fascinating recital was that given 
by the Finnish artist, Oili Sinimi, of songs 
from her homeland. Finnish music, aside 
from Sibelius, and possibly Yrjo Kilpinen, 
is far too little known in our parts; that is 
the lesson driven home by this singer with 
her significant recital. Names such as Toivo 
Kuula; Leevi Madetoja; Olavi Ingman and 
Sulho Ranta were Hecuba to us till now; 
yet their songs reveal a depth of emotion 
and a poetic finesse rarely reached by song 
writers since Hugo Wolf's days. ' Their 
tenderness of sentiment is touching, and 
their force almost primeval in the dramatic 
songs. Miss Sinimi sang these Lieder with 
a sincerity and directness that brought their 
meanings home convincingly to the audience. 
She is a great artist. 


SoNGs OF 


Pau BEcHERT. 


Rondo, Excepting the Intermede, which is 
for harpsichord alone, and which shows off 
the modern resources of the instrument, the 
concerto features the harpsichord, violin and 
cello as Jeading voices, all amiably dialogu- 
ing together and having a pretty good time 
of it in their musical parlance. The whole 
composition is intriguing, graceful and mel- 
odic and the themes and harmonization are 
both original and interesting. The work and 
its author-interpreter were accorded success. 
MM. Charmy and Mareneff, who played the 
violin and cello scores were also applauded. 
Mme. Roesgen-Champion was heard too,. as 
soloist in a harpsichord concerto by Handel, 
of which she gave a musical and stylistic 
reading. 

On November 11 the Paris Opera revived 
Massenet’s, Esclarmonde, a colorful work 
generously sprinkled with the French com- 
poser’s outbursts of saccharine melody. Mme 
Ritter-Ciampi was Princess Esclarmonde ; 
Georges Thill was the hero, Roland, and 
John Brownlee was the Bishop of Blois. The 
evening went off excellently and the audience 
departed apparently utterly contented. 

IRVING SCHWERKE 


Milan Music Lovers Take to Concert Joys 


Operatic Center Goes In For Real Tonal Culture—Moriz Rosenthal’s 
Sold Out Recital 


Mitan.—Music in Milan flourishes this 
season, “in spite of the depression” which 
has so seriously affected the concert life of 
other European cities. Italy is not generally 
considered a concert-loving nation, but the 
numbers and enthusiasm of this season’s au- 
diences augur well for Milan’s future. 

NEw ORGANIZATION 

A fine “pro-concert” propaganda is being 
put forward this season by the Uffici Con- 
certi. To combat Italian indifference to sym- 
phonic and chamber music, a series of one 
hundred concerts has been organized for 
Milan and all the large Italian cities. Sub- 
scriptions cost little and offer an opportunity 
to the Italian public to hear well-known 
European artists. Among the artists prom- 
ised for the season are Alexander Borovsky, 
Ludwig Kentner and Harriet Cohen (pian- 
ist); Francis Aranyi, Anton Maaskoff and 
Alfredo San Malo (violinists); and many 
well-known singers and chamber music en- 
sembles of Italy and Central Europe. 

The organization has already presented 
two excellent programs (at the Royal Con- 
servatory) given by the. Hungarian Trio of 
Debreczen (Messrs. Galanffy, Buza and Eis- 
pet). Trios by Beethoven, Pizzeti and 
Schubert made a varied program. 

Francois Lang, French pianist, proved 
himself a master of Bach in the Caprice 
“upon the departure of his brother,” this in- 
teresting little suite of descriptive music 
being played to perfection. The program 
included a Scarlatti sonata, Chopin numbers 
and a group of French compositions, ending 
with Liszt’s eleventh rhapsody. 

Biocn Music LIKep 

Some of Ernest Bloch’s works were heard 

in a recent concert given by the Poltronieri 


CONCERT 


Quartet assisted by the pianist, Guido 
Agosti. Bloch’s quintet for strings and 
pianoforte showed an original and rhapsodic 
charm, whereas the two Psalms (op. 137) 
produced an impression of a profound un- 
derstanding of the Hebrew temperament, 
their poetic intuition ranking them above 
other compositions of this nature. A group 
of songs called Poemes d’Automne were in- 
terpreted by the soprano Ines Maria Fer- 
raris. All the music was received favorably. 
ROSENTHAL PLays TO CAPACITY 

Moriz Rosenthal played the first of his 
Milan concerts of this season to a hall whose 
standing room was exhausted. His art, al- 
ways great, never fails to please, and his 
remarkable technic is changing to a more 
expressive style, better suited to his ripe ma- 
turity although the prodigious fire formally 
shown by this pupil of Liszt is still in evi- 
dence. 

3eethoven’s sonata, op. 58, and pieces by 
Scarlatti were interpreted with impressive 
dignity ; Chopin’s waltz in D flat major was 
played first in its original form and then re- 
peated as an encore transcribed into thirds 
with elaborations in double counterpoint. 
Again in his Own transcendently glittering 
variations upon a Strauss waltz Rosenthal 
showed himself complete master of his own 
style of virtuosity which never fails to create 
a sensation. The enthusiasm was sensational. 

PriHODA PLEASES 

Vasa Prihoda’s program in the large hall 
of the Royal Conservatory was another of 
this young Bohemian violinist’s achievements. 
He played a series of pieces | which might be 
termed “classics of effect,” ranging from 
whirling velocity to softest, most delicate 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A LT H O U S E was singing the part of 


Tristan for the first time anywhere and doing it with as much 
poise and aplomb as though it were the fifty-first —Edward 
Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 18, 1931. 


He has the sturdiness of tone, the range and the endur- 
ance to encompass its musical requirements and he possesses, 
as well, a thorough sympathy with the traditions of German 
opera.—Herman Devries, Chicago American, Nov. 18, 1931. 


His voice had the resistance to last and he showed real 
vocal technique. The trying duet, the most difficult lyric 
music ever written, he sang with expression and vocal con- 
trol. That in itself is a great feat—Karleton Hackett, Chi- 
cago Evening Post, Nov. 18, 1931. 


Althouse displayed an arresting sympathy for the 
role and he sang it with freshness of tone and brilliance of 
color quite noteworthy. He was in reality a great surprise 
and a doubly pleasant one.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily 


News, Nov. 18, 1931. 


It is necessary to congratulate the tenor, Paul Althouse, 
for a like measure of artistic reticence—Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner, Nov. 18, 1931. 


He has the voice that is needed for Tristan. He sang the 
colossal réle for the first time yesterday and made it vocally 
as well as musically  satisfying—Chicago Abendpost, 
Nov. 18, 1931. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO HAILS A NEW TRISTAN! 


"A STIRRING RHADAMES"” 


(WITH CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO., NOVEMBER 4, 1931.) 


Althouse, so much admired for his Tannhiuser last 
season, proved his right to a first place among the tenors in 
the Italian division. He sang suavely, yet with ample power, 
making his best impression with the opera’s most difficult 
aria, the Celeste Aida.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Nov. 5, 1931. 


Althouse strengthened the excellent impression he made 
with us last year by a stirring, forceful and imposing per- 
formance of the Rhadames. He encountered and _ sur- 
mounted its vocal hurdles, such as the sustained high tessi- 
tura and the endurance test of the Nile scene with 


unflinching surety of tone—Herman Devries, Chicago 
American, Nov. 5, 1931. 


Paul Althouse added the distinguished luster of his voice 
to the sum total of tonal assets ——Eugene Stinson, Chicago 
Daily News, Nov. 5, 1931. 


Althouse has a more than commonly attractive voice, 
round, full-toned, but never strident, and of fine quality. Its 
nature and his dignity of demeanor built up the character in 
excellent fashion. The Celeste Aida was a love song rather 
than a display bit; he was entirely in the picture in the tri- 
umph scene. — Edward Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Nov. 5, 1931. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM DANCES 


The Dance Audience Makes Its Existence Known, and Miss 
Graham Has Her Reward—Pauline Koner Advances 


Miriam 


Indian Rites by 


Jacques Cartier—El] Amor Brujo at the 
Dance Center—Wigman Program 


By RUTH 


rs gfid questions should be 

lf Martha 
the growing audience 
they were dispelled last 
mob of the sort that is usually 
as milling and found only outside 
moving picture houses on a 
Saturday~evening, stormed the doors of the 
Martin Beck Theater, bought standing room 
when*the seats were gone, and applauded al- 
most continuously between the fall of the 
cyrtain on. one number and its rise on the 
next. 

It was, 


doubts about 
American 
Sunday, 


had any 
for modern 


Graham 


dancers, 
when a 
de scribed 
the Broadway 


a recital that made dance 
could say that they had 
something new, for Miss Gra 
ham and her group have been performing 
at the same admirable standard for some 
time. Nor were there any sensational inno- 
vations Except for three new solos, all 
of them chafacteristic of this dancer, the 
program was entirely made up of the ex 
cellences ofother years. Apparently it is 
just getting°around that we have a modern 
America, and that Martha Graham 
ne of its prophets. 

The audience was, in fact, reminiscent of 
the audiences that swarmed in the lobbies 
of theaters where Mary Wigman danced last 
year. If, as seems likely, many persons who 
came to the dance for the first time on those 
occasions have come back for more of the 
modern dance and for the American version 
of it, the intelligent appreciation which 
Miss Graham and few other American dan- 
cers accorded the German artist last year is 
amply repaid 
then, for 


in tact, 
Ne ) one 


come to see 


history 


dance in 


1s ¢ 


now 

Banzais, Her 
not 
her 


Miss Graham 
unwavering devotion to her ideal has 
been greater her intelligence and 
lumirfous clarity in conceiving it. Her limi- 
tations grow out of her concept itself; the$ 
are the reverse of her admirable quali 
ties. If she seems too much concerned with 
the linear in design, as in her Danse to 
Honegger'’s music and her new and structur 
ally complex Dithyrambic to Aaron Cop 
land’s Piano Variations, she can at the 
produce a thing as perfect in the ex 
pression of emotion as Lamentation. If a 
regard for machine-like precision tends t 
stamp Out individuality in her group, there 
re the Primitive Mysteries and Heretic to 
prove the ory of this principle in 
work. Call her austere and ascetic; 


group 
she €an nevertheless demonstrate the validity 


of Shes: qualities in the dance in the Primi- 
tive*Canticles and in the new Incantation, a 
tudy in ecstasy based, like the 
earlier work, on nafsic by Villa-Lobos 
For lighter moments Miss Graham has 
in intelligent wit, especially delightful in 
her Harlequinadeand in her group’s Prelude 
a Dance. She approaches the lusty in 
group dance, Bacchanale; she touches 
grotesque in her new Serenade, to 
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addressed to the Dance Editor 
If she has not the vigor 


she leaves, at least, 


Schénberg’s music. 

to drive home the point, 

the mark of an artist. 
Miss Graham was ably 

Louis Horst at the piano, with Dini Remer 

assistant, Hugo Bergamasco, with 

Alfred Nicoletti with the oboe. 

* 


accompanied by 


as _ his 
the flute and 


Out of a mad evening of three recitals 
going on at the same time, it was = 
to make a few sketchy deductions: Pauline 
Koner, the child wonder of the dance, has 
not yet developed the profundity to make 
full use of her effortless technic, but that 
she will be progressively more and more 
interesting is already clearly from at least 
two dances on a virtually new program, her 
Laments for the Living and for the Dead. 

For those who like their dance pantomimic 
and their pantomime danced, Miriam Mar- 
mein continues to be entertaining. 

Jacques Cartier achieves stunning theatri 
cal effects with his copper-colored torso and 
his magnificent Indian costumes, but no one 
realizes better than he himself the difficulty 
of transmitting an understanding of so alien 
a race in terms of their own strange art. 
His Buffalo Chant gave, of the little I was 
able to see of his program, the truest feeling 
of the deliberate grave dignity of his red- 
skinned brothers. 

* » 

Martha Graham will take part, it is an- 
nounced, in a production of Sophocles’ Elec- 
tra, with Blanche Yurka as the hate-tor- 
are heroine of the ancient tragedy. Miss 
Graham is to be the leader of the chorus, and 
performances are to be given as special mat 
inees shortly after the holidays. 

* + * 

The Dance Center of Gluck-Sandor, Feli 
cia Sorel et al, now has a third ballet in its 
enterprising repertoire, El] Amor Brujo hav- 
ing been added, during the past week, to 
Petrouchka and Salome. Incidentally, Mr. 
Gluck has at last been able to do justice to 
his taste in composers by providing a musi 
cian who is equal to the playing of them. 
The presence of Bernard Gabriel at the 
piano is more precious than rubies, if one 
may judge his abilities by his playing of 
De Falla’s music the other evening. For 
which, in the name of the Dance Center’s 
followers, past and future, we hereby give 
thanks. 

With such able musical help the new 
ballet has a decided advantage over earlier 
performances Salome, at least, suffered 
sadly from the shabbiness of its musical set- 
ting. Happily, that is now remedied. Mean 
while the De Falla work has all the incan- 
its music can contribute 

The simple legend of the girl who was 
a by the ghost of her dead gypsy 
lover and could not be freed by witchcraft 
or incantation until her friend made the 
sacrifice of substituting for her seems well 

lapted to the modest means Mr. Gluck has 
at his disposal. The unfortunate Candela, 
her despairing lover, her faithful friend 
Lucia, the sinister spectre of the gypsy, and 
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half 
the 


the witch are all the characters while a 
dozen dancers are quite enough for 
ballet. 

Miss Sorel and Esther Junger bear the 
chief burden of the performance as Candela 
and Lucia. Miss Sorel’s white-clad Candela 
is poignant and touching, and Miss Junger 
displays an unsuspected talent as an actress 
in addition to her considerable dancing abili- 
ties. The Street Fiesta in the second act, 
quite the best scene in the play, was a plea- 
surable exhibition of Spanish dancing by 
these two. 

Mr. Gluck plays the part of the gypsy, 
and his dance with Miss Junger in the grave- 
yard scene is another fine spot in the ballet. 
Blake Scott as the lover strains a little in 
his acting. Dorothy Chadwick Lee is an 
effective witch, but with the magnificent 
fire music right at hand, it was surprising 
that Mr. Gluck, as director, made so little 
use of her. There is an opportunity for 
dancing, if there ever was one. 

Mr. Gluck has interpolated his own ex- 
planatory prelude to the De Falla work, a 
scene in a street “where women hover like 
hawks,” to music arranged by J. Nin from 
Spanish folk songs. Commendable in intent. 
it is choreographically monotonous. May we 
suggest that the members of the ballet group 
remember that even when they walk across 
the stage they are still supposed to be dan- 
cers? 

* * x 

Mary Wigman makes her first appearance 
in New York Sunday evening at the Chanin 
Theater. Her program consists of the new 
dance cycle, Sacrifice (Opfer), with six 
dances: Song of the Sword, Dance for the 
Sun, Death Call, Dance for the Earth, Lam- 
ent, and Dance into Death; Summer’s Dance, 
and three dances based on Spanish songs and 
rhythms, Allegro Arioso, A La Polonaise, 
and Rondo. These last two are new. 


Detroit Hears Hadley Suite 

Detroit, Micu.—The chief item of inter- 
est on the December 3 program of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra was the local 
premier of Henry Hadley’s suite, Streets of 
Pekin. Substitles of the work are, Great 
Stone Man’s Street; Sweet Rain Street; 
Jade Street; Shoemaker Street; Sleeping 
Lotuses; Rickshaw Boy, and the Forbidden 
City. This composition has been given in 
New York and other eastern cities, in each 
case meeting with an enthusiastic reception. 
Detroit was no exception to this rule, and 
Mr Hadley’ s colorful score was warmly 
applauded. The Jade Street episode brought 
a cello finely played by Georges 
Miquelle. 

The other numbers of this concert were 
of the routine order—Weber’s Oberon over- 
ture; a Haydn symphony; Tschaikowsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet fantasia, ‘and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch was in his regular place as conductor, 
and received his customary reward of ap- 
plause. The program was repeated the fol- 
lowing afternoon B. 


s< lo, 


Austral Returns to New York 


Interrupting a tour of forty concerts, 
Florence Austral has returned to New York 
to fulfill engagements in this vicinity and to 
prepare for her only New York appearance 
of the season, at Carnegie Hall, January 12. 
Following this she will resume her tour, 
making about twenty appearances before 
sailing for Europe the latter part of March. 

“One of the greatest pleasures one can have 
is to hear Florence Austral bring to the fore 
every gift of a singer’s art,” was the reaction 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin to the soprano’s 
recital in that city November 18. 

ler virtues as an artist as well as a 
singer are bewildering in their variety,” said 
the Indianapolis News. “Miss Austral is a 
true dramatic soprano, with a range of two 
honest octaves to her credit.” Of John 
\madio, flutist, who appears at Miss Aus- 
tral’s recitals as assisting artist, the Indian- 

ipolis News went on to say, “If there is a 
coer flutist in the world than Mr. Amadio, 
this writer has not heard him. He has a 
prodigious technic, but he also has a fine and 
subtle artistry.” 


Emma Roberts in Newark, N. J. 
Emma Roberts sang recently at the Con- 


Club Bicentennial at the Robert 
Newark, N. In the nature 
of a George Washington celebration, the 
guests wore Colonial costumes and white 
wigs. Miss Roberts sang a group of Negro 
Spirituals. As a result of her success, she 
received two other engagements. 

December 6 the contralto sang at a musi- 
cale held at the Dobbs Ferry, N. J., home of 
Mrs. Robie Osborne. This recital was a 
re-engagement 


temporary 
Treat Hotel, 


Saerchinger Sails 


Cesar Saerchinger, general European rep- 
resent: ative of the Musical Courier, returned 
to his London headquarters last Saturday on 
the S.S. Bremen after a business visit of six 
\merica. Mr. Saerchinger had not 
been in this country previously for seven 
vears. He has written an article reviewing 
his impressions of current American musical 


weeks in 
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conditions, which will be published in ap 
early issue of the Musical Courier. 


Goossens Featuring First 
Performances on His 
Cincinnati Programs 


Symphony Orchestra Includes 
Local Premiere of Mossolow and 
Poulenc Works — Audience 
Tenders Conductor and 
Players an Ovation 


CINCINNATI, O.—Eugene Goosens is en- 
deavoring to give at least one new composi- 
tion on each program and frequently the new 
music is a “first American performance.” 
Of these the mouvements Perpetuels (Pou- 
lenc) proved to be charming bits of lyric 
music in three movements, originally writ- 
ten for piano but scored for small orchestra. 
This work was enthusiastically received by 
the listeners. 

The Soviet Iron Foundry (Mossolow) 
was given its Cincinnati premiere at the 
same time and its technical skill was only 
surpassed by the fine interpretation given to 
it by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
who played this weird number with con- 
summate artistry under Mr. Goossens’ direc- 
tion. The audience found this bit of “musi- 
cal noise” picked out of a foundry more 
amusing than pleasing but was keenly appre- 
ciative of its splendid playing. 

The high spot in the program was the 
exquisite playing of Manfred (Tschaikow- 
sky). Salvos of applause brought Mr. Goos- 
ens repeatedly to the stand and he gra- 
ciously included the orchestra in this ovation. 
This symphony was played with admirable 
balance and fine orchestral contrasts. 

Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn) was well 
played and the Dance of the Seven Veils 
from Salome (Richard Strauss) reaped an 
ovation for the conductor’s interpretation. 


a 


New Jersey Cities Enjoy Com- 
munity Concert Attractions 


The Community Concerts Service, which 
is presenting concert courses in a number 
of cities in New Jersey, is meeting with the 
hearty support of the public. In accordance 
with the Community Concerts Service rul- 
ing, members of these associations may at- 
tend not only the attractions presented in 
their own cities, but, through their affiliation 
with the central organization in New York 
with which all Community Concert Associa- 
tions are naturally affiliated, may attend con- 
certs sponsored by any other Community 
Association in the United States. 

In Passaic, N. J., the current course opens 
today (December 12) with a concert by the 
Cherniavsky Trio. The series there also in- 
cludes programs by Sylvia Lent, Nelson 
Eddy and Harold Bauer. 

Kathryn Meisle opened the season of the 
Paterson unit on October 27. January 14, 
Robert Goldsand will play there. 

Jose Iturbi was the first artist on the local 
Community Concerts series in Trenton, De- 
cember 10. This season is only the second 
of that association, but already they have 
heard the Cherniavsky Trio, Edwin and 
Jewel Bethany Hughes, and Richard Crooks. 

The Elizabeth Community Concert Asso- 
ciation was one of the first this season to 
present the Don Cossack Male Chorus. 
December 14, Robert Goldsand is engaged 
for that course. The other attractions in the 
series are joint recitals by Chief Yowlache, 
Indian baritone, and Mildred Dilling harpist; 
and by Maria Kurenko, soprano, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, cellist. 


Cincinnati Program to Present 
Dvorak 


At the two concerts of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Friday and Saturday, 
December 18 and 19, Mr. Goossens will pre- 
sent a program which includes two works by 
Dvorak. The first of these is the Carnival 
Overture; the second, the concerto for cello 
and orchestra, which will be played by 
Maurice Marechal. The balance of the 
program offers Franck’s Redemption; Man- 
fredini’s Christmas Pastorale for strings, 
and the Polonaise from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
suite, Christmas Night. 


Clara Jacobo’s Engagements in 
Europe 


During January and February Clara 
Jacobo will sing at the Royal Theater of 
Cairo. March will bring her to the Opera 
at Monte Carlo and in April she will sing 
at La Scala. 


Dan Gridley Singing Wagner 


November 29 Dan Gridley sang the first 
act of Die Walkuere over WJZ under Wal- 
ter Damrosch in his symphony hour. On 
November 22 he sang Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
and the last act of Die Meistersinger with 
the Detroit Orchestra under Gabrilowitsch. 
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Chicago Opera Includes 
L’Oracolo in Triple Bill 


Vanni-Marcoux, Virginia Lazzari and Conductor Moranzoni 
in the First Chicago Performance of Leoni Work— 
Iva Pacetti a Fascinating Tosca—Repetitions 
Attract Large Audiences 


Mona Lisa, NovEMBER 30 


Cuicaco.—Max von Schillings’ Mona Lisa 
had its first repetition with the same excel- 
lent cast that performed previously, so well 
headed by Frida Leider, Maria Rajdl, Ru- 
dolf Bockelmann, and Paolo Marion. Egon 
Pollak- conducted. 

TRIPLE Birt, DECEMBER 1 

One of the most interesting bills presented 
to opera-goers was that including the melo- 
drama L’Oracolo, which had its Chicago 
premiere on this occasion; the ballet and 
chorus from Prince Igor, and Gianni 
Schicchi. 

Vanni-Marcoux, who had created the role 
of Win-Shee at the world premiere of the 
opera, was heard as Chim-Fen, the wicked 
keeper of an opium dive. He found in the 
role an opportunity to disclose another phase 
in operatic portrayal. In drama or in com- 
edy Vanni-Marcoux’s art is supreme and his 
Chim-Fen added to his prestige as a premier 
actor-singer of the lyric stage. 

Well mimed and well sung was the Win- 
Shee of Virgilio Lazzari. Likewise, the Ah- 
Yoe of Serafina de Leo was worthy of more 
than a passing word. She disclosed anew 
her gorgeous voice. In the small role of 
Hooa-Quee, Coe Glade made a hit. The 
balance of the cast performed their tasks ex- 
ceptionally well, each participant winning the 
ear and the eye of the spectators. 

Roberto Moranzoni was at the conductor’s 
desk and to him is due a great part of the 
success of performance of L’Oracolo. 

We do not know who is responsible for 
the vast improvement noticed since the be- 
ginning of the season in our corps de ballet, 
which is directed by Laurent Novikoff. It 
must be stated that the performance of the 
Prince Igor ballet showed the choreography 
at its very best. 

Emil Cooper directed the Borodin music 
in such manner as to arouse enthusiasm and 
at the close of the ballet he and the dancers 
were recalled many times to acknowledge 


the thunderous plaudits of a delighted house. 

In Gianni Schicchi, Mary McCormic made 
an exquisite Lauretta. The popular soprano 
was equally successful vocally. 

Charles Hackett delivered the lines of the 
prologue, (especially written for this occa- 
sion by a Chicagoan) with excellent diction, 
every word being enunciated clearly. Tell- 
ing the story in English, it greatly amused 
those who do not understand Italian. 

Hackett is the aristocratic tenor of the 
operatic stage. His refined portrayal of 
Rinuccio was a model for others to follow. 
In fine fettle, he sang the music written by 
Puccini and was feted royally. 

Vanni-Marcoux, who appeared for the 
first time here in the title role, showed his 
versatility. His comedy was most delightful. 
The lengthy cast that supported the stars 
was homogeneously fine and we predict that 
the triple bill will often be repeated during 
the present season. All the humor contained 
in Puccini’s musical farce was well projected 
by the orchestra under the able direction of 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, DECEMBER 2 

A repetition of Tristan and Isolde gave 
another opportunity to admire Leider, Ols- 
zewska, Althouse, Bocklemann and Kipnis 
in roles in which they were recently heard. 
Pollak again conducted. 

La Tosca, DECEMBER 3 

With Iva Pacetti appearing for the first 
time here in the title role, Tosca, which so 
auspiciously opened our operatic season, was 
repeated before a large and demonstrative 
audience. Mme. Pacetti belongs to that cate- 
gory of singers classified as actress-singers. 
Beautiful to the eye, ingratiating to the ear, 
Mme. Pacetti has a quality seldom witnessed 
in our home of grand opera. She lived the 
part she played and was not simply a singer 
entrusted with the role. As a rule operatic 
artists do not fully appreciate the stimulating 
effect it has on a spectator to follow a drama 
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as though the plot was actually taking place 
at the time. Mme. Pacetti sang solely to 
Scarpia, to Cavaradossi; to one with the 
entreaty and tenderness of a woman in love, 
to the other with the hatred, bitterness and 
scorn of an infuriated woman towards her 
tormentor. By her presentation and singing 
of the role of Tosca, Mme. Pacetti won ad- 
miration. 

Vanni-Marcoux has often been heard as 
Scarpia, but stimulated by Mme. Pacetti he 
surpassed himself and presented several im- 
portant details that made the second act 
doubly powerful in dramatic intensity. 

Jan Kiepura, who is closing his first sea- 
son with this company next Monday night, 
was also in better form than when he made 
his debut as Cavaradossi on the opening 
night of the season. Happy is an opera com- 
pany that counts him among its tenors. 

Aiba (MATINEE) AND BARTERED BRIDE 

(Eventnc) DercEMBER 5 

The week was concluded with 
ances of Aida on Saturday afternoon 
The Bartered Bride in the evening. 

RENE Devries. 
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Pierre Hel ‘Catalogue 


A catalogue has been received from the 
firm of Pierre Hel, of Lille, France, an or- 
ganization founded in 1865 by Joseph Hel, 
his father. This firm manufactures and 
repairs stringed instruments of all sorts, and 
is the luthier to the Royal Conservatory at 
The Hague and the National Conservatory 
at Lille. 

The catalogue in hand contains a great 
number of letters of recommendation from 
all sorts of famous people, including Ysaye 
and Persinger, and press comments recom- 
mending the instruments played by Enesco 
and other concert artists. The firm of Hel 
has been awarded medals at Compiégne, 
1877; Lille, 1882; Saint-Omer, 1884; Ant- 
werp, 1885; Liverpool, 1886; Paris, 1889; 
Chicago, 1893; Monaco, 1893; Bordeaux, 
1895; Rouen, 1895; Rennes, 1897; Brussels, 
1897 : Lille, 1902. Also the Grand Prize at 
Paris, 1900; Saint-Louis, 1904; Milan, 1906; 
and the head of the house was a member of 
the jury in Roubaix, 1911, and president of 
the jury in Geneva, 1927. 

The catalogue is illustrated with some 
effective photographs of instruments, and of 
the interior of the warerooms and workshop. 


Chicago Opera Tour Shortened 
The annual tour of the Chicago Civic 
Opera after its regular home season will be 
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somewhat shorter this winter than in former 
years. Rumors that the directorate contem- 
plate further cuts in the salaries of its sing- 
ers are without foundation. The re-adjust- 
ments were announced early last autumn, the 
reductions ranging from ten to twenty per 
cent. 


Philadelphia 


Continued from 


by Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Chopin compositions. 

The Handel Air and Variations in E 
major was splendidly given, with the Bee 
—— Sonata in D ane, op. 10, No. 3, 

following. To this Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave 
a superb interpretation and performance, 
each movement being presented with that 
diversity of emotional content so rarely 
heard. An encore was demanded after each 
group. 

Schumann’s sonata in G minor, op. 22, was 
equally fine in its presentation. Aufschwung 
of the same composer was graciously and 
brilliantly given as an encore. 

From Schubert’s manifold compositions, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch played Impromptu in Cc 
minor, op. 90, No. 1; “er Musical in 
A flat major, op. 94, No. 3, and Impromptu 
in F minor, op. 142, No. 1, revealing in 
these also that singing tone, perfect legato, 
and poetic interpretation for which this solo- 
ist’s playing is noted. 

Only two Chopin numbers 
grammed: the etude in E major, op. 10, 
No. 3, and the stormy etude in C minor, 
op. 35, No. 12. They were widely contrasted 
and magnificently played. 

The exquisite musicianship of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch shines forth brilliantly in his playing 
and even after two more encores, the large 
audience was reluctant to leave. 
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Schubert 


were pro- 


Keyport LoNGsporF Pup 
RECITAL 


JuLia 


Julia Keyport Longsdorf gave the second 
in her series of Sunday afternoon studio 
musicales on November 29, when she pre- 
sented her talented pupil, Alda Jane Bechtel. 
Miss Bechtel played the Sea Pieces of Mac- 
Dowell with a fine feeling for their descrip- 
tive qualities. She also revealed facile tech- 
nic, power of tone and fine phrasing, in the 
Smith arr angement of Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Liszt’s Rigoletto Paraphrase. 
The young soloist also exhibited commend- 
able poise. Both teacher and pupil are to be 
highly commended. M. M. C. 
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RUDOLF BOCKELMANN 


TRIUMPHS AGAIN IN CHICAGO 


A few headlines: 





“BOCKELMANN REVEALED AS SINGING ACTOR EXTRAOR- 


—Chicago American, Nov. 22, 1931. 


“BOCKELMANN A GENIUS.” 


—Chicago American, Nov. 18, 1931. 





“Mr. 





Bockelmann was revealed as 
one of the chief reasons for the pres- 
ent eminence of the company’s Ger- 
man wing.”—Christian Science Monitor. 








MR. BOCKELMANN’S.” 








CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


Concert Recital 


“MR. BOCKELMANN GAVE A GREAT 
PERFORMANCE.” —Chicago Tribune, Nov. 22, 1931 


“THE FINEST PERFORMANCE WAS 


—Chicago Daily News, Nov. 18, 1931. 


“HAS A MAJESTIC VOICE.” 


—London Daily Chronicle, May 5, 1931. 


“BEAUTIFUL SINGING CHIEFLY FROM MR, BOCKELMANN.” 


“THE FIRST ACT WAS BOCKELMANN’S AND 
HE MADE A GREAT PERSONAL SUCCES 











—Chicago Daily News, Nov. 18, 1931. 


Ss.” 


—Chicago Eve. Post, Nov. 18, 1931. 








“Bockelmann was the magnetic cy- 
nosure of my admiration.” 
--Herman Devries in Chicago American. 








“HAS A _ FINE 
BROAD STYLE.” 


“RUDOLF BOCKELMANN ONE OF THE 
FINEST HANS SACHS SEEN AND 
HEARD AT COVENT GARDEN.” 


As Hans Sachs in Die Meistersinger 


BAYREUTH 


COVENT GARDEN 


Now in his Second Season with Chicago Civic Opera Company Singing All the Leading Baritone 
Wagnerian Roles and Creating a Sensation as Francesco del Giocondo in Schilling’s Mona Lisa. 














BERLIN 
Oratorio 





VOICE AND A 


London Daily News, May 5, 1931. 


—Scotsman—Edinburgh. 


HAMBURG 
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Delightful was the 
evening of musi 
Plaza, featuring Helen 
soprano soloist with 
Concertante, a string 
llence of 
and its smooth unity. 

\ appt aling 
the spirit of the evening 
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number in 

Another 
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y Nathar This 
the great Bach was named 
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and gracious 
nse program music. It 
titled The German Girl 
The ensemble further 

in Haase’s Canzona and 
Nathan's well disciplined 
Morris Nathan, vio- 
Eva Nathan, violin; 
Veder, viola, and 
musicians tra 
vith evident relish 
o the deep pleasure of a dis- 
audience. 
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Piano Recital 


SUNDAY AFT. 
Dec. 13, 1931 
at Town Hall 
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to his particular trend of thought—like the 
Kreisleriana and the Ravel Sonatine—are 
worthy of the highest respect, and mark 
him as a keyboard delineator of rare worth. 
So far as the general public is concerned, 
it is evident that Goldsand’s varied touch 
and fleet fingers give him much of his popu- 
larity. The public likes virtuosity. But Gold- 
much more than that, and even 
his comprehensive technical equip- 
ment he deserves recognition for his warmth 
of feeling, his rapidly changing moods and 
his remarkably lucid interweaving of voice 
parts with delicious shadings and accents as 
delightful as they are unexpected. 
\ large audience bestowed much applause 
| asked for and received many encores. 


DECEMBER 1 
Helen Wakefield A capacity audi- 


ence heard the lo- 
cal debut of this pianist in Steinway Hall. 
Beginning with two seventeenth century 
transcriptions, Gavotte with Variations 
(Rameau-Leschetizky) and Sister Monica 
( Couperin-Thompson ), Miss Wakefield 
handled suceeding tonal epochs with read- 
ings of Beethoven: Andante favori; Brahms: 
Scherzo in E flat minor; four pieces com- 
prising Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque; and 
contemporary numbers by Chasins. The 
Russian school was represented by Humor- 
eske (Rachmaninoff) and At the Convent 
( Borodin). Etude de Concert by MacDowell 
completed the printed list. There were en- 
cores 

Miss Wakefield’s performances were as 
engaging as her program was notable for 
its refreshing and enlivening character. 

In the Brahms number, however, perhaps, 
due to the narrow confines of the hall some 
of the fortissimo passages became somewhat 
noisy 

Couperin, Rameau and the moonlight fan 
tasy of Debussy showed the pianist to best 
advantage. 


sand has 
he yond 


an 


Town Hall housed the 
return concert of Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson, the popular 
English two-piano re- 
citalists who made a particularly auspicious 
\merican debut last season. 

rhere program was composed of Busoni’s 
Duettino Concertante; J. S. Bach’s Sonata 
in E flat major; Variations on a theme of 
Beethoven by Saint-Saens; Moy Mell of 
\rnold Bax; two first performances of 
Arthur Benjamin works entitled March and 
Fox Trot; Les Larmes by Rachmaninoff ; 
Isidor Phillip’s arrangement of the Scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and an arrangement of the March 
Militaire of Schubert made by Doebbet. 

Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson played 
with a synchronism that was sheer uncanny. 
Every shade of tone was matched and dim- 
inuendos and crescendos remarkably adjusted 
in graduation and unity. 

It was evident to the enthusiastic 
which included most of the representative 
two-piano teams who are favorably known 
to concert goers, that there is almost a psy- 
chic rapport between these two delightful 
players from London, even apart from the 
understanding and skill that spring from 
continuous practise and musical association. 
There was no nodding of heads to each 
other and no surreptitious glances flashed 
to guide the pianistic attacks. The tone is 
clear and decisive, the touch lovely, the 
technic, phrasing and pedalling, all flawless. 

The Benjamin music is comic but com- 
monplace and beneath the standards usually 
maintained by Bartlett and Robertson in 
their tasteful and representative programs 

The artists were rewarded with continued 
applause and generously added many encores 
to the printed list 


Ethel Bartlett 
and 
Rae Robertson 


audience, 


Mary Catharine Akins 1" the, even- 
: ing Mary 
Akins, Juilliard Scholarship win- 
recital at the Barbizon with 
marked success 
Miss Akins has made numerous appear- 
ances with the Chautauqua Opera Company, 
the American Opera Company and the Little 
Theatre Opera Company; has sung in ora- 
torino, and filled a leading role -recently in 
Gruenberg’s Jack and the Beanstalk at the 
Juilliard Theatre. Such experience serves 
in giving her stage presence and poise which 
id materially in the display of her carefully 
devel yped natural gifts. Also this young 
y has a charming personality and clearly 
won her audience upon her first appearance 
on the stage. 


Catherine 
ner, gave a 


\ssisted by Ethelyn Dryden, Miss Akins 
program of genuine interest It 

included one opera aria, the Vissi d’Arte of 
uccini, excellently done, with light tone and 
well-drawn melodic line; and there were 
rs in Italian, French and English—that 
American—all of them projected 

cut articulation, careful phrasing, 


presented a 


COURIER 


dynamic flexibility, and understanding of the 
intentions of the composers 


An interesting pian- 
ist, Susan Williams, 
gave a recital at the Barbizon-Plaza on Tues- 
day evening. Her choice of works, as well 
as the manner in which she played them, 
separates her distinctly from the general run 
of keyboardists. Shadows by Frederick S. 
Converse of the New England Conservatory 
of Music; Before the Dawn by Walton 
O'Donnell; Variations on a Polish Folk 
Song by Szymanowski—these are not pieces 
heard every day, though well worth it. Other 
compositions listed included Chaconne by 
Bach, Busoni, Chopin, Liszt, and a group of 
ancient Spanish music. Altogether an at- 
tractive offering. 

Miss Williams possesses a wide range of 
dynamics and proved herself able to give 
the required sonority to the Bach and 
Liszt pieces, and other compositions calling 
for power, and yet she brought exquisite 
delicacy to other passages of softer nature. 

This artist’s playing attracts attention also 
through its stylistic interpretative concepts, 
which keep to the line of the composers but 
nevertheless express her own feelings 
through the music. The result is originality 
of design and much variety in delivery. A 
whole heartedly pleased audience, under- 
standing and appreciative, bestowed uncom- 
monly warm applause. 


Now eleven 
but = 


Susan Williams 


years old 
tiny for his 
age, the boy violinist from California, Rug- 
giero Ricci, who made a sensational debut 
in New York two years ago, reappeared at 
Carnegie Hall and again gave striking evi- 
dence of his great musical talent and _ his 
inherent technical gifts. 

The lad’s native abilities are generally 
conceded and interest at his latest New York 
concert centered in the question of whether 
or not he has developed in art since his 
earlier recitals. 

It cannot conscientiously be said that such 
an improvement is discernible. In fact some 
phases of the youngster’s accomplishments 
do not show the same comparative perfec- 
tion as formerly. He still possesses astonish- 
ing inherent musical understanding, feeling, 
and technical facility, but his tone has lost in 


Ruggiero Ricci 


Large Audiences the 


12; 1932 


December 


purity and infallible correctness of intonation. 
His tempos were not always judicious and 
his line of phrasing showed a deterioration 
in flexibility. 

Such matters are mentioned not in a super 
critical spirit but only because of the signifi- 
cance of Ricci’s natural endowments which, 
the musical world is anxious to see nurtured 
to eventual full flowering. 

There was undue haste and some tonal 
forcing in the opening Partita, by Bach, 
in E minor, done in a Kreisler adaptation 
with piano accompaniment. The Carl Gold- 
mark Concerto afforded a better example 
of the boy’s astounding revealments. He 
displayed repose, appealing tone, breadth of 
musical instinct and ripe grasp of form and 
style. 

Beethoven’s Romanze in F; Friedberg’s 
arrangement of Schubert’s Rondo, op. 53; 
Auer’s transcription of the Chorus of Der- 
vishes from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, 
and Caprice, by Saint-Saens-Ysaye, fur- 
nished the balance of the program and 
afforded many moments of affecting senti- 
ment, grace, and variety of nuance in tone 
and technic. 

\ well filled house was in evidence and 
treated the gracious and smiling boy wonder 
with affection and spontaneous enthusiasm, 
causing the playing of encores, a ruthless 
demand, for toward the end of his program 
Ricci was plainly tiring. 

Carol Hollister did the 
the piano. 

This recital was held for the 
the Italian Welfare League. 


DECEMBER 2 
For a large Town 
Hall audience com- 
posed in the main of prominent New York 
musicians and violin students, Louis Per- 
singer, the teacher of Yehudi Menuhin, Ricci, 
and other remarkable violin prodigies, gave 
a recital of distinction. His program listed 
the concerto in E major of Bach; the con- 
certo in G major of Mozart; the sonata in 
A major of Cesar Franck and three shorter 
compositions by Samazeuilh, Arthur Loesser 
and Paganini. 

Persinger is violinist for 
played with flawless technic 


accompanying at 


benefit of 


Louis Persinger. 


musicians. He 
: his bowing was 
(Continued on page 28) 
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at San Francisco Concerts 


Grainger Plays Tschaikowsky Concerto With Symphony Orchestra— 
Richard Crooks Fills Opera House—Marcus Gordon, Victor 
Chenkin and Others Give Programs. 


Cav.—Richard Crooks’ 
Tivoli Opera House, Novem- 
ber 23, was a triumphal return since the 
tenor has not sung in San Francisco for a 
number of years. A packed house applauded 
his program of German Lieder, excerpts 
from oratorios, and a group of English 
songs. The singer brought to the platform 
a voice of power, beauty, and resonance. 
With a fine range of dynamics, used with 
discretion and skill, Mr. Crooks has an ef- 
fective method of spinning out a full, rich 
tone to a pianissimo, and he used this device 
with telling effect on several occasions, par- 
ticularly in Handel’s Where’er You Walk. 
His art, intelligence, exemplary diction, and 
interpretation as well as discrimination were 
all in evidence in his singing of the Brahms 
me Schubert Lieder. Needless to say, Mr. 
Crooks was called upon to supply many en- 
cores during the evening. Philip Evans was 
at the piano. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
recital in the 


Piano ReEciTAL BY Marcus Gorvon 

Marcus Gordon, 
the Community 
of the NBC 


pianist, gave a recital < 

Theatre under the poner Md 
Artists Service. Gordon is a 
young San Franciscan who received his 
early musical training at the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory of Music, and during the 
past two years has been in New York at the 
Juilliard School of Music, where he studied 
under Josef Lhevinne. The first division of 
his program was devoted to Scarlatti’s Son- 
ata in A Major and Beethoven's Sonata A 
flat Major, Op. 110. Gordon's remaining 
groups included pieces by Chopin, Liszt, 
Scriabine, Prokofieff and Balakireff. Since 
last heard here, Mr. Gordon has made rapid 
strides. He has a-fine command of the key- 
board and his tone is brilliant. Still in his 
early twenties, Marcus Gordon today is a 
poetic, interpretative and imaginative pianist. 
A large and friendly audience applauded him. 


Victor CHENKIN FascinAaTes Crowp 
Victor Chenkin made his initial San Fran- 
cisco appearance at the Community Theatre 
in a program of international character 
songs. The huge audience that listened to 
him was fascinated by his art and clamored 
for the repetition of songs. The artist gra 
ciously added encores to a generous printed 
program. Chenkin is decidedly of the the- 
ater, versatility being his greatest asset. His 
skill in the art of make-up is amazing. This 
in addition to clever facial play, expressive 
hands and a robust, colorful voice make his 


characterizations vivid in spite of his singing 
in languages foreign to the majority of his 
audience. 


GRAINGER PLAYS TsCHAIKOWSKY CONCERTO 
Percy Grainger appeared as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the baton of Issay Dobrowen, in the 
Tivoli. He played Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor concerto with energy and rhythmic 
fire, sincerity and artistic musicianship, and 
above all, interpretative power. That Mr. 
Grainger scored a decided success was mani- 
fested in the number of times he was re- 
called to the platform and the storm of 
applause which greeted his performance. 
San Franciscans are to hear Grainger in a 
complete recital program in the near future. 
Schumann’s D minor symphony was con- 
ceived in romantic spirit and given with 
spontaneity and dignity of speech. The or- 
chestra supported their leader with enthusi- 
asm. Henry Hadley’s In Bohemia was the 
remaining number on the program. 
WESTERN ConcerT Artists LEAGUE CoN- 
CERT 
The San Francisco Unit of the Western 
Concert Artists League, Frederic Shipman, 
founder and manager, gave its second con 
cert before an audience that packed the Gold 
Ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel to its full 
capacity. The program was shared by Eva 
Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; Elwin Cal- 
berg, pianist, and Vera Barstow, Los An- 
geles_ violinist. The accompanists were 
Walter Wenzel and Edward Harris. Cal- 
berg opened the program with a group of 
Scarlatti and later in the evening played 
pieces by Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Poulenc and 
Lecuona with a warm and well-developed 
tone. Mrs. Atkinson sang songs by Secchi, 
Cimara, Sadero, Shaw and Rubinstein with 
—— ament and taste. Saint-Saéns’ Rondo 
Capriccioso served to reveal Miss Barstow’s 
sonorous tone and fine sense of color. Her 
violinistic style was manifested in short 
pieces by Moffat and Schumann. 
Annie Louise Davin Honors 
STOW 
Following the Western Concert Artists 
League Program, Annie Louise David, harp- 
ist, gave a reception in honor of Vera Bar- 
stow. The event took place at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, where one hundred and fifty 
persons including many representative musi- 
cians and artists gathered to ae: the vio- 


linist. es 


VERA Bar- 
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Jerdone Bradford, 
Specialist, 


MUSICAL 


‘“‘Home Recital” 


Urges Artists to 


Explore This New Field 


Jerdone Bradford is a contralto, firmly 
established as an artist. Yet Miss Bradford 
has never appeared at a recital hall, nor 
has she the slightest ambition of appearing 
in recital, concert, or for that matter, opera 


or oratorio. What, then, is the answer? 


JERDONE BRADFORD 

Jerdone Bradford is a specialist. A cul- 
tivated artist, she has chosen an uncrowded 
field as the arena of her artistic endeavors. 
Miss Bradford sings only in private homes, 
usually after the dinner-hour. 

“T ventured into this virgin field,” ex- 
plained Miss Bradford, “not simply because 
it seemed a wholly neglected one, but chiefly 
because I have always felt a yearning to 
depart from the stereotyped form of musical 
career. The opera does not attract me, I 
have enjoyed oratorio and church work, the 
usual type of recital seems to me to be 
based on the wrong principle. 

“Recital-giving is the most intimate of 
all the arts and historically the recital be- 








THE 
during the recent annual me ee campaign. 
assisted by E. 


secutive year, 


longs in the drawing-room, not in the arti- 
ficial environment of the auditorium. 

“What are the special problems of my 
field? The problems are not largely differ- 
ent from that of the conventional recital, 
in outward essentials. The repertoire must 
be ample, perhaps larger than that of the 
recital hall artist because of the frequent 
une xpected demands. 

“The essential spirit of the home recital 
is the simplicity, the directness of the ap- 
peal. Instead of projecting a recitalist I try 
to project the music. In harmony with this 
idea, I usually choose a gown that is neutral- 
ly inconspicuous, and a man as accompanist 
who is in sympathy with this effort at self- 
obliteration. 

“I invariably decline the invitation to din- 
ner, despite all the importuning, for the 
simple reason that I wish to conserve the 
spirit of the music; it is not Jerdone Brad- 
ford, recital artist, who will be the attrac- 
tion, but an interpreter who will present the 
songs of the masters. 

“Few compromises are needed in these 
private recitals. The auditors are cultivated 
listeners who are familiar with the literature, 
so 1 simply sing the best of the lieder, in 
the original, as well as a wide range of 
songs in English, French, Italian, Spanish 
or other languages. 

“Whenever it happens that | 
audience is not so profoundly trained in 
hearing music, I turn to the masters for 
support. That is, 1 give only the most 
select choice from the mastersongs. 

“My audiences, I find, enjoy cycles, briefly 
explained at times; as well as every kind of 
good song. I sometimes provide a_ typed 
sheet of numbers but I am always ready to 
depart from the routine. Informality is the 
essence of the home recital.” 

Miss Bradford was born at 
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Fort Brown, 
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FOND-DU-LAC, 
The drive was in charge of W. C. 
Bendell, field representative of the Civic ( 
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opposite Matamoras, the daughter of 
an army ofhcer and a musically gifted 
mother. The family of seven made musi 
every evening at the army post, around the 
portable organ. “I always wanted to play 
the violin but as there were five violinists 
among us | was obliged to take to the 
organ and sing,” said Miss Bradford 

She spoke Spanish before her own tongue 
and early learned the secret of music, dis- 
covering that singing is a useful function of 
life and not an artificial art to be super- 
imposed on a person as a 

“Most musicians, I suppose,” said Miss 
Bradford, “sing or play because they feel 
they must make music. Too often they are 
separated from audiences by a whole set of 
conditions andn conventions. I earnestly 
recommend that other singers explore this 
field of home recitals. They will tind whole- 
some artistic conditions that they will appre- 
ciate. That is, if they are imbued with the 
true spirit and not only intent upon the fee 

“I feel that there are many hostesses who 
would be delighted with the idea of solving 
the entertainment problem by engaging a 
worthy artist, not a mere name, at a moder- 
ate price. Surely this is a broad and promis- 
ing field for pioneers. ; 


New Bulletin Issued 


The first bulletin of the New York Musi 
cological Society, organized two years ago, 
has been issued. It contains a résumé of 
the lectures and round table discussions of 
the society for the past two seasons, and 
future plans. The current season scheduled 
lectures by Henry Cowell, Charles Seeger, 
Nicholas Slonimsky and Joseph Yasser. The 
society will also continue its harmonic study 
with the Russian Group of Musicologists of 
New York City, before which five papers 
have he read by Joseph Yasser, Alex- 
ander Gretchaninoff, Nicholas Slonimsky, 
Joseph Schillinger and Solomon Rosowsky. 


lexas, 


career. 


Cumpson Announces Program 


In addition to Roy Harris’ piano 
which will have a second hearing in 
York at Harry Cumpson’s recital at 
Hall on December 19, Mr. Cumpson 


sonata, 

New 
Town 
will 
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Sonata by 
and 


play a group by Scarlatti; a 
Debussy’s Children’s Corner 


he Bach Chaconne, arranged by Busoni. 


Beethoven: 


The Big Singer in the 
Little Town 


(Continued from page 6) 


many different phases supposedly; discour- 
agements and triumphs. Because the tri- 
umphs outweighed the discouragements, un- 
til he finally reached his goal; because he 
was endowed with the gifts which, put to 
gether, made him the artist he is, is that 
any excuse tor forgetting that after all, 
they gifts? Hard work, certainly; giv 
ing up everything else for that great 
achievement, certainly. But the capacity for 
hard work is a gift in itself and surely the 
musician has his reward in the plaudits of 
he world 

One more instance, this 
posite side of the question, 
not by any means intended as a wholesale 
arraignment. Another singer (and let it be 
said again that these specific cases cited re 
late in every instance to those at the very top 
of the ladder) confided to the author that 
she never had quite the feeling toward 
an audience outside of the largest 
never quite the “thrill,” if we are to 
quote exactly. But would never guess 
it. Her recitals are just as dignified, her 
programs just as carefully put together, her 
added numbers just as worthy, and her evi- 
dent appreciation of the reception accorded 
her just as keen when she comes to the 
smaller city as on the nights when she ap 
pears larger, more “brilliant’’ 
audienc 
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D’Aranyi to Come in January 


Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian 
rives in America the middle of January for a 
tour of two months. Miss d’Aranyi’s New 
York recital, her first since 1929, is sched 
uled for January 27, at Town Hall. 
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Tightwads of the Air 


False Economy in Program-Building—Officer Jerry Listened 


to Opera for Thirty 


Years and Remained Uncon- 


verted—A Thought on Sightless Performances— 
Organa Americana—Outstanding Events 


By ALFRED HUMAN 
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SUZANNE KENYON 


COSTUME RECITALIST 
Radio and Television Artist Over WX2CD 
H. and A. CULBERTSON, 11 West 42nd 8t., New York 


MARY LOUISE MEEKER 


Mezzo-Contralto—WABC Artist 
Address 21 Wust $8Tu Sreeer, New Yor«e 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-452) 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
address: 194 Riverside Drive, New 








Personal York 


Addressed to the 


Radio Editor 


stricts the Chicago Civic Opera to one thirty- 
minute period of weekly broadcasting. 

Perhaps the broadcasting of a whole opera 
is considered poor business from the box 

ffice viewpoint; perhaps the network sched- 
ule is overcrowded; perhaps the expense 
would be too great. I don’t know. Any- 
how, we cannot unreservedly recommend the 
weekly broadcasting of the Chicago Opera. 

If the first act of the Chicago Opera hap- 
pens to fit neatly into the scant half-hour, 
excellent, you are assured of a pleasurable 
time. The Chicagoans have a zestful, invig- 
orating manner of giving opera which is 
always individual and frequently stirring. 

No matter how much you enjoy the per- 
formance you feel, however, that you are 


G. W. JOHNSTONE, 
Vanager of Press Relations, National Broad- 
casting Company. 


cheated when you are suddenly cut off in the 
middle of an aria, as in the recent Traviata. 
If we lived in Chicago, we could rush to the 
opera house and complete the act if not the 
phrase. But we do not and cannot. 

It is cruel to leave a chord suspended. At 
7 ist, the NBC should take the trouble to 
lead us back to the tonic. Instead what does 
the NBC do? 

The turn which directly followed the Chi- 
cago Opera recently was allowed to emit 
cheap sentimental music, as if to say, “Ex- 
cuse us, it was all a mistake to give you a 
taste of grand opera, now let us lead you 
back to the regular kind of radio fare.” 

* * * 
Tightwads of the Air 

Brevity is a noble virtue, but some broad- 
mistake tightness for condensation. 
Che exaggerated kind of brevity now current 
is a detriment to program-building. The 
typical fifteen minute program now so gen- 
eral is helping to destroy the intelligent pub- 
lic’s interest in radio. 

Phonograph peonle have sensed this point. 

Rightly, a great deal of fuss is made by the 
makers of phonograph about their new kind 
of long-playing record. The old method of 
changing records every few moments was a 
nuisance and helped to kill the old style three 
disc. 


casters 


minute 

Twirling the radio dial is likewise a nui- 
, yet, most broadcasters are daily sub- 
mitting listeners to this kind of annoyance. 
From the standpoint of advertising econom- 
ics, fifteen minute programs may be effective. 
As to the verdict of the listener—and he 
counts—that is another story 

lf a new order of program-making went 
into the building of these abbreviated periods, 
all would be well—Keats won immortality in 
lines requiring two minutes for utterance. 

But we can detect no improvement in pro- 
gram technic, ideas or substance with the 


sance 
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advent of abbreviated periods. We have al- 
ready shown in this column that from ten to 
fifty percent of this quarter hour time is 
consumed with announcements or dull pub- 
licity palaver. 

The Stokowski and the Philharmonic 
broadcasts and a few others are conspicuous 
exceptions, the Atwater Kent and the Gen- 
eral Motor Hours and other institutions of 
worth have disappeared. Time on the air is 
now too expensive for longer periods than 
fifteen minutes, we are told. But is it too 
expe nsive? 

These same sponsors would not attempt to 
crowd a message into a few inches of the 
Saturday Evening Post; of course not. They 
would cheerily hire a full page or a few 
pages to spin their tales. 

Tightwad economy, the wrong kind of 
outlay, time-length and quality of programs, 
is steadily undermining the prestige of broad- 
casting. 

* a > 
Organists 

Some day we shall write about organists, 
American organists Americans to the 
core balanced, austere as a class 
chummy, .. . intelligent . . . emotion taboo 

slim . come to think of it, did you 
ever meet an obese or awkward son of the 
console ? . never... Pedalling keeps you 
lean... proud of their legs . . . Guild tests 

. chapter meetings . Bach . . . memory 
. . . counterpoint . Oh, Doctor. . . . Yes, 
Doctor. deadliest insult: Mister 
silence of cathedral little church 

. temple dusk practice-hour “Now 
in London we” agencies . . . movie or; 
ganists, dapper, alert . . . bells, chimes, more 
chimes . . . snarl from the traps: “Wotdel! 
Think you’re drummer too?” 

And radio-movie cathedral 
example : 

Lew White 
Pfitzner study 
Ernest Schelling 

. hotel concerts. .. . 
way studios a la Spanish castle 
wires to broadcasting station 
motion picture cathedral of world ... Roxy’s 

Sell the Melody, Lew White’s Motto, 
page five, press-book . . . most outstanding 
achievement . will go down in musical his 
tory White organ concert nightly 
outdoor spectacle Natural Bridge in Vir- 
ginia . one of world’s secen wonders, page 
six ... Fairy play of lights ... organ peals 
through forests .. . Natural Bridge rumbles 
in unison . . 
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neglect the 
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. direct 

largest 
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Lew White, NBC, 
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Triumphant Broadcasting 
Stokowski’s conducting of the 
Orchestra concert was easily 
event of the week, on 
WABC on Saturday evening. We were 
marvelling at the clarity, the clean sculptur- 
ing of the Schubert Rosamunde excerpts un 
der Stokowski’s fingers (who does not know 
by this time of Stokowski’s aversion for 
sticks and scores?) when we tried an ex- 
periment. We drew in Chicago over W iz, 
then offering the first act of The Bartered 
3ride from the Chicago Opera House. 

The Chicago Opera performance—orches- 
tra, chorus and soloists—came over full- 
throated, fresh, as if we were sitting in a 
box with our Chicago friends; we were even 
disturbed by the tremelo in one of the male 
low voices. 

Then we 
Berlioz’s Roman 


Leopold 
Philadelphia 
the overwhelming 


switched back to Philadelphia, 
Carnival, Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night music, and the Schumann 
D Minor. Once more the modest little set 
we were utilizing on Long Island delivered 
Stokowski and his men with charming fidel- 
ity. Apparently, Stokowski has discovered 
some new kinks in transmitting the music 
of a large orchestra. Nor have the Chicago 
technicians lagged behind. 

The restful ease of listening to a whole 
program, without being obliged to twist the 
dial, won us to a blissful realization of the 
importance of Stokowski’s uncompromising 
stand for sheer beauty, even on the radio, 
and the good sense of the sponsors, Philco, a 
Philadelphia radio set concern. 

* * * 
Mr. and Mrs. Alwin in Radio 

Last Wednesday evening, Prof. Carl Al- 
win (conductor at the Vienna Staatsoper) 
and his gifted wife, who is none other than 
Elisabeth Schumann, Lieder artist, made an 
air appearance at station WABC (New 
York). Mme. Schumann sang two songs 
from Johann Strauss’ Fledermaus; Mozart's 
Alleluja, and Richard Strauss’ Morgen. 
Prof. Alwin conducted Beethoven’s Egmont 
overture, and Johann Strauss’ waltz, Tales 
from the Vienna Woods. 

* * * 
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the Arco Hour Dramatic Musicale. His 
program for next week will be devoted to 
compositions by Mozart. 
* * * 
Harold Land, concert baritone, gave an- 
other radio program over WCOH, Decem- 
ber 5. His program included, Oh Lord Most 
Holy (Cesar Franck); The Old Brigade 
(Barrie); Mah Lindy Lou (Lily Strick- 
land); Captain Stratton’s Fancy (Deems 
faylor) and Tosti’s Good-Bye. Forbes 
Fancher accompanied the singer at the piano. 
x x x 


An elaborate series of broadcasts is 
scheduled for Christmas and New Year's 
day. Among the events will be the singing 
of the Sistine Choir in Rome, to be trans- 
mitted by short-wave and re-broadcast here. 


We hear the uinidings report that, if 
war does break out in Manchuria, Floyd 
Gibbons will describe the battle scenes direct 
a the field. Will Rogers is also said to 
be booked for some surprise broadcasts from 
the Orient. 

* * . 

Not a soul was surprised to learn that 
newspaper radio commentators voted, in the 
Scripps-Howard poll conducted by Jack 
Foster, that the Philadelphia Orchestra- 
Leopold Stokowski series polled the largest 
vote in the “serious” class. It is heartening 
to know that the Stokowski broadcasts have 
been recognized for their worth. 


Oberlin Artists Broadcast 
OBERLIN, OnI0.—Oberlin has presented 
eight of its Monday night broadcasts over 
WHkK, Cleveland. Members of the Oberlin 
faculty who have been heard are: Bruce Ben- 
jamin and Mrs. Florence Jenney Hall, of the 
department of singing; David Moyer, Axel 
Skjerne, Boris Rosenfield and Mary Um- 
stead Bennett of the piano department; Reber 
Johnson, Raymond Cerf, Maurice Kessler, 
of the violin department ; John Frazer, of the 
cello department; James Husst Hall, pro- 
fessor of history of music and musical criti- 
cism. 

On November 23 the first student program 
was presented by Diana Dipson, violinist, 
and William DeVeny, baritone. Miss Dip- 
son was the winner of a Juilliard Scholar- 
ship last summer in Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mr. 
De Veny was formerly a member of the staff 
of WTAM, Cleveland. Both Miss Dipson 
and Mr. DeVeny are juniors in the conserva- 
tory. 

The Oberlin A Cappella Choir is among 
the organizations that will broadcast in the 
near future; it is scheduled to give a half- 
hour program over WHK December 7 at 
10:30 P.M. This choir of sixty young voices 
is now in the third year of its existence. It 
is under the direction of Olaf Christiansen, 
son of Dr. F. Melius Christiansen of St. 
Olaf. is 
Jenkins, Reinecke and Gounod 


Works Heard Over WEAF 


Reinald Werrenrath conducted the Na- 
tional Oratorio Society in three numbers 
over WEAF, December 6, in their regular 
Sunday hour. The program comprised Lux 
Benigna (Cyril Jenkins); Evening Hymn 
(Reinecke), and By Babylon’s Waves (Gou- 
nod). Frederick Hufsmith, tenor, and 
Theodore Webb, baritone, were the soloists. 
This weekly radio feature, which was organ 
ized last year by Mr. Werrenrath, has fin- 
ished one successful season, and its second 
has opened propitiously. . 
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Hollywood Bowl Management 
Is Seeking New Attractions 


Impresario Tindall Scouring Europe for Conductors and Soloists for 
1932 Olympic Year Concerts—New York Philharmonic and 
Toscanini May Be Invited to Visit Los Angeles 
—A New Quartet. 


Los ANGELES, CaLt.—Manager Glenn Tin- 
dall, impresario of the 1932 Hollywood Bowl 
concerts, is scouring Europe for conductors 
and soloists on behalf of a board of directors 
and the program committee. Mr. Tindall 
has been negotiating with Willem Mengel- 
berg. That illustrious Dutchman would find 
a ready public in this city. Few maestri 
who have never been West, are so familiar 
a figure to the orchestrally-minded. There 
are many requests also for Sir Henry Wood, 
3runo Walter, Eugene Goossens and Ber- 
nardino Molinari. The entire season lasts 
only eight weeks of four concerts each, 
though it may commence earlier next sum- 
mer to be linked up with the Olympic 
Games. Heretofore it began regularly on 
the first Tuesday in July, but next Summer’s 
programs probably will begin a fortnight 
earlier. Glenn Tindall is visiting England, 
France, Holland, Germany and Italy and 
will return here early next month. 

Considerable speculation continues as to 
whether Los Angeles will hear the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini next year or in the not too dis- 
tant future. Nothing has been given out by 
the management which gives rise to such 
expectations. However “feelers” were ex- 
tended from here two seasons ago and the 
return of maestro and ensemble to the Co- 
lumbia broadcast platform has strengthened 
such desires. 

A New ENSEMBLE 

Chamber-musically Los Angeles has been 
inactive in recent years, though concerts of 
the Bartlett-Frankel Quartet (Messrs Syl- 


fited by the settling here of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Robert Schmitz, founders of the national 
organization. Mr. Vertchamps and_ his 
colleagues displayed marked balance of tone 
and phrasing and perform with a virility, 
lacking which chamber music is not only 
dead, but deadly. They gave the not im- 
portant op. 26, by Alexander Glazounoff and 
two sketches by Ernest Bloch, Night and 
Rustic Dance. Their chief contribution, and 
an enthusiastically welcomed contribution, 
was the first performance anywhere of a 
quartet in C major composed by Alois 
Reiser. 

Mr. Reiser came West at the bidding of 
Warner-Brothers-First National, when the 
need for skillful scoring, organic film-score 
and quick recording became a necessity for 
artistic and monetary reasons. Outside the 
studio Mr. Reiser finds time for chamber 
music composition and works in larger form. 
The New York Philharmonic honored him 
in the days of Mr. Mengelberg and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic last season; a quartet 
written for Mrs. E. S. Coolidge was found 
worthy by the Society for the Publication of 
American Music. Now he has finished his 
op. 18, and it proved a work of poetic urge, 
spontaneous melodiousness and a craftsman- 
ship which delights not only the listener, but 
also the quartet members. Himself a former 
cellist in the New York Symphony, and a 
composition disciple of Dvorak, the com- 
poser knows what he wants. Moderately 
modern, somewhat Debussyesque at mo- 
ments, soaring in themes of Wagnerian con- 
tinuity, virile and songful in good Bohemian 
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tees wanting nevelties that do not defy the 
ear upon initial hearing. 

Incidentally, Mr. Reiser has finished a 
piano trio, and his cello concerto, awarded 
the second prize in the International Bowl 
Competition has been scheduled by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic for performance this 
winter. 

Although he filled the Hollywood Bowl 
twice this summer, Richard Crooks could 
count again on a large audience, when re- 
turning in recital under the Behymer man 
agement. His tenor is of fine masculinity, 
warm of timbre and expression, and preg- 
nant with a musiciality that sounds the sing- 
er’s joy in spinning Handelian fioraturas or 
that narrate the love of nature and human 
compassion which lives in the lieder of 
Schubert and Brahms. The recitalist hon- 
ored Elinor Remick Warren, the Los 
Angeles composer, by programming a new 
item, White Horses of the Sea, Mr. Philip 
Evans, a very fine accompanist, vacating the 
piano stool in her favor. 

Thanksgiving week was musically quiet. 
Only the Ellie Male Club, under the veteran- 
choirmaster, J. B. |Poulin, was heard in a 
light a. Betty Travis, violinist, and 
Clemence Gifford, contralto, both of this 
city, were the guest artists. B. D. U 

Trotin Scholarships der Reading 

Music 


Christine Trotin, for three years associated 
with the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, and of established reputation in her 
specialty of teaching singers to read music 
at sight, offers free scholarships for a limited 
number of aspirants. The classes will meet 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, beginning 
January 5, and applicants should present a 
letter from their vocal instructor or coach. 


Lee Pattison and Jacques Gordon 
in Joint Recitals 


During the current season Lee Pattison, 
pie anist, is appearing both in solo recital and 
in joint recital with Jacques Gordon, violin- 
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ish dancer is now in Central Europe. Recent 
press reviews from Berlin include that of the 
Vossische Zeitung: “She is the noblest em- 
bodiment of Romantic Spain. She need not 
give us new dances. The old ones are the 
living expression of her bewitchi ng person- 
ality, and the proof of her ever-marvelous 
gift of re -creative art.” And the Berliner 
Lokal Anzeiger: “Twe hours of delight are 
today the best of gifts. Whoever would re- 
ceive this gift, let him see La Argentina.” 
With her Spanish pianist, Luis Galve, Mme. 
Argentina gave a program to a sold-out 
house in 


fashion, the opus is endowed with clearly de- 
fined polyphony. However, it is not counter- 
point for the mere architectural or mathe- 
matic pleasure of a well-schooled musician, 
for form in the case of Mr. Reiser func- 
tions as “absolute” drama. Rhythm and 
harmony are of fine variety, the latter logi- 
cal, yet never pedantic. Here is four-some 
music, that should appeal widely to quartets La 
seeking new material and program commit- _ ber 23, 


Among her dances 
two taken from Pittaluga’s ballet, Romeria 
de los Cornudos. Other new numbers with 
newly designed costumes will figure conspic- 
uously on the programs of the forthcoming 
American tour. 

Mme. Argentina appears in 
New York, on December 29. 
takes her to the Pacific 
consecutive season 


bani Noack, Anthony Briglio, Emile Ferir 3erlin. 
and Nicholas Albi) will be duly appreciated 
this season. Formation of a new ensemble 
by Albert Vertchamps, as first violin; Hans 
Whippler, second; Philip Kahgan, viola, 
and Constantin Bakaleinikoff, cello, will lend 
welcome impetus to this art. This new 
group made an auspicious debut at the sec- 
ond event of the Los Angeles Chapter of 
Pro-Musica, an organization distinctly bene- 


ist. Mr. Pattison is now playing in the mid- basering 
dle west and is scheduled to appear in 
Aurora, Akron, Pawtucket, Racine and 
LaSalle. In conjunction with Mr. Gordon 
he will give fifteen recitals, 
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Argentina comes to 
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MARIA RAJDL 
TRIUMPHS 
AS PAMINA IN THE MAGIC FLUTE 


WITH CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


American 


A FELICITOUS SURPRISE 

MARIA RAJDL WAS A 
FELICITOUS SURPRISE. 
FULLY RECOVERED 
FROM HER SUMMER’S IN. 
DISPOSITION, SHE RE. 
VEALED A VOICE THAT 
SEEMED TO US REBORN. 
HER PHRASING OF ters 
“ACHLICH FUEHL’S” 
ARIA, OF EVERY LINE IN 
HER CHARMING ROLE, 
WAS IMPECCABLE, AND 
THE TONE ITSELF OF 
RAVISHING LOVELINESS 
AND LIMPIDITY. 


Chicago 





Chicago Eve. Post 





MME. RAJDL LOOKED 
LOVELY AS PAMINA AND 
SANG BEAUTIFULLY. 
MOZART SINGING IN THE 
MOST EXACTING SENSE 
OF THE TERM. CERTAIN 
OF HER HIGH PHRASES 
WERE OF ETHEREAL PUR- 
ITY; AS NEAR TO PER. 
FECTLY BEAUTIFUL AS 
A HUMAN MAY EXPECT 
TO ATTAIN. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 
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The Mendelssohn Choir, directed by 
Ernest Lunt, opened its season with the first 
Pittsburgh presentation of the colorful 
Dvorak score, The Spectre’s Bride. The 
soloists were Ethel Fox, soprano; Theodore 
Webb, baritone, and Allan Jones, tenor, with 
Earl Mitchel at the organ. 

The Syria Chanters, a choral organization 
of the Shriners, presented a well-made pro- 
gram with gusto, competently directed by 
Dr. Russell H. Kirk. 

Harvey Gaul's effectively written Sons of 
the Prophet, Sons of the Bey, dedicated to 
the Chanters, received its initial performance 
and scored an emphatic success. Suzanne 
Keener was the guest soloist, singing a Ros 
sini aria and a group of songs in English, 
accompanied by Aneurin Bodycombe. Oliver 
Evans and Walter Toerge acted in like 
capacity for the chorus. 

The Pittsburgh String 
semble, directed by Oscar del 
the second concert of a course of ten at the 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, playing composi- 
tions of Van Wilm, Dvorak, and featuring a 
new suite of Del Bianco. Ida Mae Claudy, 
with Earl Truxell at the piano 
artist, singing Ave Maria 
Ewige Liebe (Brahms) ; 
L’Heure Pourpre (Holmes), and Loeffler’s 
Dansons la Gigue. The singer disclosed 
musicianship by means of an excellent voice, 
winning deserved approbation. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Don Cossack 
Choir, led by Serge Jaroff, gave a program 
of liturgical and folk melodies that evoked 
salvos of applause from the vast audience 
of 4,000 people that jammed the Syria 
Mosque. Each number was a glowing tonal 
triumph of astounding musical and vocal 
effects. The program included works of 
Kastalsky, Lvovsky, Tschesnokoff, and out- 
tanding arrangements by Jaroff and Swe 
dof R. 


PORTLAND, ME. Roger Vinton Snow, 
Portland attorney, has been named winner 
ff the Maine Song Contest, conducted by 
the Maine Publicity Bureau. One hundred 
ind sixteen songs were submitted, some com 
ing from as far off as California. 


Symphonic En 
jianco, gave 


contralto, 
was the assisting 
Bruch), Von 


Maine, and a 
and Harvard 
president of the 
a member of 


Mr. Snow is a native of 
graduate of Williams College 
Law School He is the 
Portland Dramatic Guild and 
the Falmouth Foreside Polo Team. Dur 
ng his service in France, he composed a 
regimental song which was played by the 
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Army Band 
RICHMOND, VA. John Ingram- 


Brookes, violinist, was presented in recital at 
the Ginter Park School Auditorium by the 
Junior Woman's Club. He was accompanied 
Swart, pianist. Mr. Ingram 
a difficult program includ 
ing a Paganini concerto; three Kreisler 
1umbers ; the E minor Mozart sonata, with 

her varied compositions Mr. Ingram- 
Brookes has recently taken up his residence 
n Richmond after professional work in 
New Yorl His playing disclosed marked 
facility of execution but not absolute fidelity 
to intonation, especially in the Paganini 
concerto. Two compositions of his own, an 
Irish Romance and Viennese Moon, were 
warmly received. Louis Swart’s accompani 
excellent 


[ S 


b Louis 


Brookes essayed 


nents were 
The Don 
ppeared at the 
.. Michaux Moody 


appearance last 


Russian Male Chorus 
Mosque, the first of the 
series As on. their 
they were heartily 
received, and an audience of large size ap 
plauded them without reserve. The chorus 
sang like a great instrument handled ex 
pertly by Serge Jaroff 


Cossack 


season, 


Charles Troxell’s choir from Grace Bap- 
tist Church, gave a concert of sacred music 
at Reedsville, Va. A program from the 
works of the great masters was presented, 
closing with the Hallelujah Chorus of Han 
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del. This chorus is planning a performance 
of Handel’s Messiah on December 20, with 
Charlotte Beazley, soprano; Mrs. Horace 
Slater, contralto; Mr. Troxell, tenor, and 
Alwyn Howell, baritone. Thirty-five voices 
comprise the chorus. Mr. Troxell is re- 
hearsing the glee club of Randolph-Macon 
College for a tour of concerts. 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes gave 
a two piano recital at the Woman’s Club, 
with Mrs. W. R. Trigg, Jr., as chairman. 
Many new composers were represented in 
the program, which was brilliantly given. 
Precision and _ intelligence marked their 
work. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes were enter 
tained at luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson by 
Lucy Wilson Luke, and for dinner at the 
Country Club by local friends. 

An interesting concert by members of the 
Musicians’ Club was given at the Woman's 
Club. Old English songs done in the old 
style, with a small seated chorus, featured 
Summer is a cumen in. The chorus mem- 
bers were Mrs. R. W. Carrington, Mrs. R. 
T. Barton, Jr., Mrs. C. L. King, Mrs. Arthur 
Scrivenor, Emily Bottimore, Waller Scott, 
Arthur Scrivenor, F. A. Taylor, George 
Harris and J. F. Whittemore. Hilton Rufty 
played. Mrs. Carrington and Mr. Whitte- 
more gave song numbers and a violin sonata 
was performed by Mary Thurston, with Wil- 
frid Pyle at the piano. These concerts are 
monthly events and are attended by a large 
group of the club membership. 

William and Mary’s glee club, directed by 
Helen Fill Rhodes, gave a concert at the 
extension gymnasium. Modern composers 
were represented. 

Mary C. Gray’s Hawaiian play, 
sical features, was given at the Stockton 
Street church. The play entitled, I Fly to 
Hawaii, was presented by a cast including 
Frances East, Eddie Eck, and others. 

The fifth district of the Federation of 
Music Clubs met at Grace Covenant 
Church. The meeting featured a recital by 
Mrs. Henry Stern, violinist; Frances West 
Reinhardt, soprano, and Maurice Tyler, 
tenor, all distinguished Richmond artists. 
George Harris and Mabel Maxon Stradling 
accompanied. 

Further news 


with mu 


relative to the closing of 
the Mosque, our largest and best auditorium, 
disclose the decision by the Shrine ny go 
zation, its owners, to close on January 1 for 
public concerts. Negotiations with the city 
authorities looking toward municipal rent- 
ing of the hall afford some hope of its con 
tinued use for concerts. 

The Singers’ Club, directed by Paul Saun 
ier, is going steadily ahead and its member- 
ship now includes over a hundred voices. 
Weekly rehearsals are held and program 
numbers are in rehearsal. 

Future concerts included a program by 
Margot Samoranya, soprano, and Mark 
Shull, tenor, with George Harris, pianist, 
on December 1; an appearance by Harrison 
Christian, Virginian baritone, at the Ginter 
Park Woman’s Club on December 2, under 
Mrs. Thomas Whittet’s direction 

John Powell spoke before the Virginia 
Folk lore Society. z= G. H, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH The recent- 
ly organized Salt Lake Civic Music Asso 
ciation which conducted a drive for members 
with Governor George H. Dern of Utah 
lending support, will sponsor four concerts 
this season. Attilo Baggiore, American 
tenor, opened the series in the South High 
School Auditorium December 1. During 
the campaign for members conducted by the 
association, Governor Dern declared that 
‘A city that is musically poverty stricken is 
to be pitied.” Lucy Gates, Utah soprano, 
who took part in the drive, said. in part, in 
an address, “We need spiritual comfort and 
uplift, which only music can give.” About 
1,000 members were secured. 

The Salt Lake Oratorio 
give two performances of Handel’s The 
Messiah at Christmas, one over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s system, as 
presented last year, and also one for the — 
public. The broadcast will be made from 
the Mormon Tabernacle. Albert J. South 
wick has been unanimously elected directo1 


Society will 
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of the society. Harold Bennett, Salt Lake 
City singer, will sing the baritone arias as 
on one or two previous occasions. Other 
soloists will be announced later, The Messiah 
will also be given in Ogden this Christmas. 

A fierce battle is raging in the correspon- 
dence columns of a local newspaper over 
jazz. It is being bitterly denounced by some 
and as strongly upheld by others. Many 
who attack it plead for more classical music, 
whereas some of the defenders of jazz de- 
clare classical music is not “lively enough.” 
The two sides seem to be equal in strength 
as far as the newspaper correspondence is 
concerned. 

The Gustaf Adolf Male Chorus of Salt 
Lake City gave its fifth annual concert in 
November. This is one of the leading male 
choruses of the state. 

The Ogden Community Concert Associa- 
tion of Ogden has launched a campaign for 
members. 

The national broadcast from the Mormon 
Tabernacle has been changed to 12:45 p. m 
Mountain Time, on Fridays. The program 
is furnished by the choir and organists who 
give solos. 

Music organizations at the University of 
Utah will have an active season, it is an- 
nounced. The men’s glee club has the largest 
membership in its history. All other organi- 
zations also report increases in membership. 

Salt Lake City’s largest orchestral or- 
ganization, the McCune Symphony Orches- 
tra, which includes more than eighty musi- 
cians, presented its first concert of the season 
at the Assembly Hall with Frank W. Asper 
as conductor. 

Marion Morris, youthful Salt Lake City 
soprano, who appeared with the Petite Scene 
in Paris for three years and was the only 
American in the group, has left for New 

York with her mother, Emma Ramsey Mor- 
ris, local music teacher. She may continue 
to Paris to join the American Studio 
Players. ; 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA _ So pop- 
ular is the playing of the Hart House String 
Quartet in Toronto that every seat in the 
Hart House Theater was sold for its series 
of five concerts before the first performance. 
This shows that the fine work of this quar- 
tet is much appreciated. In the second of 
this season’s concert the program consisted 
of Haydn, Brahms and Mozart. 

Lawrence Tibbett delighted his 
capacity audience at Massey Hall 

The second Twilight Concert of the Tor- 
onto Symphony Orchestra, with Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan conducting, was given in Massey 
Hall. The soloist was Elie Spivak, violin- 
ist, who played the Spanish Symphony of 
Edouard Lalo with the orchestra. 

The Women’s Musical Club presented 
Wiener and Doucet, French pianists, at a 
concert in Hart House Theater. 

Fritz Kreisler played to a large audience 
in Massey Hall 

The Conservatory String Quartet gave an 
excellent program in the Conservatory Con- 
cert Hall and the Hart House Quartet gave 
the third concert of their series in Hart 
House Theater, on November 21. 

The Canadian Choir from Brantford, On 
tario, gave a concert in Massey Hall, di- 
rected by Frederic Lord. This is the choir 
of over sixty voices that made a successful 
tour of Great Britain last season and won 
its way to popularity and appreciation on 
this first visit to Toronto. 

The Governor General 
Bessborough, and Lady 


usual 


of Canada, Lord 
Bessborough at- 
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December 
tended the third Twilight Concert of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra in Massey 
Hall. The soloist was Winifred Purnell, 
Australian pianist, who with the conductor, 
Ernest MacMillan, was presented to their 
Excellencies in the royal box after the play- 
ing of the Beethoven No. 5 E flat concerto. 
The orchestra responded brilliantly to the 
new conductor and played a vivid and varied 
program to a crowded house. 

Galli-Curci sang in Massey Hall and 
pleased a large audience as usual. This con- 
cert was under the management of Agnes 
Stecles. 

Albert Guerrero and Harold Sumberg 
gave a recital of piano and violin sonatas by 
Mozart in the Conservatory Music Hali, 
On the same evening a monster Musicians’ 
Benefit Concert was given in the Arena Gar- 
dens with massed bands of over 500 per- 
formers under the direction of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, who came to Toronto especially 
for this ‘event. 

Two important sonata recitals occurred 
the first week in December. The first was 
that of Geza de Kresz and Norah Drewitt 
de Kresz on December 1, and the second 
played by Viggo Kihl and Harry Adaskin 
on December 5. 

The Hambourg Trio was heard in a joint 
recital with Irene Bietry, who presented in 
French La Voix Humaine on December 3. 
The Women’s Musical Club brought Walter 
Mills, American baritone, for their third 
concert on December 4 and on December 3 
Iturbi, Spanish pianist, played in Massey 
Hall under the management of I. E. Suck. 
ling. 


TRENTON, N. J. Outstanding in the 
musical events of the past week was the 
concert by the Trenton Choral Art Society 
in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium with Char- 
lotte Ryan, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as soloist, and Joseph 
Rubanoff, of the Curtis Institute as accom- 
panist. Alexander McCurdy of Philadelphia, 
conductor of the chorus, deserves praise for 
the commendable work of the organization. 
Miss Ryan was well received by the large 
audience. The directors of the society in- 
clude H. Arthur Smith, John G. Conner, 
Samuel Haverstick, Judge James Kerney, 
Senator A. C. Reeves, Colonel Edward C. 
Rose and Owen J. Prior. 

Jean Haverstick, director of music, gave 
brief — recital in the auditorium of the 
Y. M. A. for the pupils of the Prospect 
Hill School, illustrating as well as describ- 
ing How the Organ Got Its Stops. Several 
organ selections, each one utilizing a special 
group of stops of the organ, were included 
in the program. 

Judge Godfrey W. Schroth, chairman of 
the Trenton Community Concert Association, 
has announced the following artists who will 
appear locally ; the Barrere Little Symphony, 
February 12; and Kathryn Meisle, in March. 
Iturbi played on December 10. 

A program on lives and works of con- 
temporary women composers was presented 
by the music department of the Contem- 
porary Club, under the direction of Mrs. B. 
Frank Stratton, chairman of the department. 
The members who read papers were Mrs. J. 
Harry Shoemaker, Mrs. Harry F. Harris, 
Mrs. Henry R. MacGinnis, Mrs. Elmer E. 
Sweeny, Ethel May Sinclair, Mrs. Henry 
W. Johnson and Mrs. Harry P. Moorhead. 

A program was given by the students of 
the piano department of the Trenton Con- 
servatory of Music. A brief talk on Music 
Education by the director and head of the 
piano department, William J. O’Toole, fol- 
lowed. 

Mrs. C. R. Rounds, violinist, who is a 
member of the music faculty of the State 
Teachers’ College, assisted in a special musi- 
cal program at the Sunday morning service 
at All Saints Chapel, Trinity Cathedral, 
November 22, with Mrs. Elliott Cook, or- 
ganist, and Marian Thompson directing the 
choir. 

The young people’s choir of the Wesley 
M. E. Church presented an old-fashioned 
music night with Joseph Higham, violinist, 
as assisting artist. The choir was under the 
direction of Walter Fisher and Charles Hart- 
man was the organist. F. LG. 


Stephen Hero’s Debut 


Stephen Hero, violinist, assisted by his 
teacher, Louis Persinger, will be heard in his 
debut recital at Town Hall, New York, on 
December 19. His program will comprise 


MUSIC 


numbers by 
Beethoven, 
iawski. 

The fifteen-year-old boy, of Polish descent, 
began the study of the violin at five and later 
studied with Thibaud in Europe. Last 
March he appeared as soloist with the Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra at a special concert 
and recently gave a concert in Hartford, 
Conn. 


Vitali, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, 
3arthelemy-Persinger and Wien- 


Musicians’ Foundation 
Needs Support 


(Continued from page 5) 
spent each year. Every cent goes directly 
to musicians in need through old age, illness 
or unemployment, or to the families of de- 
ceased musicians. 

“The fund has been built up by benefit 
recitals by such artists as Josef Hofmann, 
Paderewski and the Flonzaleys (the fare- 
well appearance of that famous quartet was 
in aid of the Foundation), by the proceeds 
of the annual public dinners and musical 
entertainments of the club and by the con- 
tributions of music-lovers. The Foundation 
was incorporated in 1914 to establish in a 
business-like way a work of philanthropy 
that The Bohemians had carried on inform- 
ally since the beginning of the club. 

“In the nature of things, no mention is 
made of the names of those whom the Foun- 
dation has helped. There is one famous in- 
stance, however, which is no secret—that of 
the two daughters of Robert Schumann, who 
were left penniless by the war. A separate 
part of the endowment, set up by a recital 
given by Josef Hofmann in 1923, provided 
an annuity by which these old ladies were 
freed from worry for the remainder of their 
days. One of the sisters, Marie, died last 
year; the other Eugenie, is living at Inter- 
laken, Switzerland. 

“With this exception, the [oundation’s 
income is used entirely for temporary and 
immediate help, and many are the musicians 
who have been helped by its unobtrusive 
hand to get back on their feet. The Foun- 
dation can act quickly when help is needed 
because the officers are so well acquainted 
with the musicians of the city that they need 
no elaborate machinery to determine whether 
a case is worthy.” 

Mr. Herzog, asked to recall several typi- 
cal cases, went on: 

“One morning we received word that a 
certain instrumentalist was in a hospital for 
an emergency operation. He had no money. 
In the afternoon our check was at the hos- 
pital. An orchestra player had _ incipient 
tuberculosis. We kept him at Saranac for 
a year until he was cured. A singer of inter- 
national reputation found himself (or herself ; 
this has happened more than once) stranded 
at the end of a poor season. We supplied a 
loan, which was repaid. A musical peda- 
gogue, the writer of several works of musi- 
cal theory, died, leaving a widow and sev- 
eral children. We are taking care of them. 
Numerous teachers who have no pupils, ow- 
ing to the depression, are receiving from 
the Foundation enough to keep their homes 
together. Many women teachers, particu- 
larly, are in great distress.” 

Mr. Herzog, speaking particularly of the 
present financial needs of the Foundation, 
concluded his eloquent remarks as follows: 

“Our fund is pretty small, considering the 
need of a year like this. But we stretch it 
far. A few dollars here to pay the rent, a 
loan without interest for the hospital, a few 
months’ income for a widow—they maintain 
self-respect and keep body and soul together 
until health and work return., 

“The Bohemians have never had a club- 
house of their own because they felt from 
the beginning that they would rather devote 
any funds they might raise to a better pur- 
pose than their own comfort. The Musicians’ 
Foundation is the outcome of this spirit and 
its work, I am sure, is one with which all 
who find music a pleasure, solace and in- 
spiration will be in full sympathy.” 

At the aforementioned meeting (held at 
the home of Ernest Schelling) plans were 
made to care for needy musicians whom the 
Emergency Unemployed Relief Committee 
is unable to help. The special relief_com- 
mittees appointed at the meeting of the Foun- 
dation were: General ae { 
Flagler, chairman : Mrs. J. B. (¢ 
Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 


and 
and 


vasserly 
vice-chairmen, 
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Sigmund Herzog, treasurer ; 
the drive, Mrs. Herman 
Mrs. Schelling, Mme. 
crezia Bori; committee on registration, Mrs. 
W. L. McFarland, chairman; committee on 
church choirs, Mrs. H. V. Millig: an, chair- 
man; committee on music in hospitals, Fran 
cis Rogers, chairman. The Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee has provided 
funds for remuneration of musicians playing 
in hospitals. 

Among those who attended the meeting 
for planning of the work were: 

Paul Cravath, Sigmund Herzog, 
Barrere, Carl Friedberg, Edouard Dethier, 
Francis Rogers, Paul Reimers, Bernard 
Wagenaar, Oscar Wagner, Dr. Augustus 
Zanzig, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Mrs. 
Frederick Steinway, Mrs. Henry M. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Linzee Blagden, Mrs. Frank 
Damrosch, Mrs. Howard Brockway, Mrs. 
Henry Goldman, Mrs. Herman Irion, Mrs. 
Paul Kochanski, Mrs. Sidney Prince, Mrs. 
Felix Salmond, Mme. Samaroff-Stokowski, 
Mrs. Albert Spalding, Mme. Schoen-Renée, 
Lillian Wald, Lily Polk, Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, C. Louise Arms, Elizabeth 
Crafts, Rhoda Erskine, Florence P. Kimball, 
Mrs. W. L. McFarland, Mrs. Harold V. 
Milligan and Emily Gilbert. 


committee on 
Irion, chairman; 
Stokowski and Lu- 


Georges 


Seattle Symphony Offers 
Varied Fare 


Karl Krueger Combines Modern- 
ists With Brahms—Other 
Programs. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.—The regular subscrip- 
tion concert of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, given at the Metropolitan Theater, 
was another excellent program. Combining 
the extremists in modernism with Brahms, 
Karl Krueger again demonstrated his ver- 
satility in interpretation. 

Bloch was represented by his Hebraic 
Rhapsody, Schelomo, with Bernard Hup- 
pertz, cellist, as soloist of the evening. This 
was Mr. Huppertz’ second appearance with 
the orchestra and he further strengthened his 
reputation as an artist who senses the inner 
spirit of the composition in hand. His per- 
formance of the rhapsody was admirable. 

Stravinsky was represented by the orches- 
tral suite from Petrouchka in which the or- 
chestra under Mr. Krueger’s skillful baton 
colorfully pictured the scenes of this fan- 
tastic carnival. 

Brahms, represented by his fourth Sym- 
phony in E minor (op. 98), a work of con- 
summate beauty, was played enthusiastically, 
but reverently. Every movement of the sym- 
phony was well published. The beauties of 
melodic line as traced by Mr. Krueger were 
especially lovely in the andante. There is 
always an understanding of tradition com- 
bined with originality of interpretation in 
Mr. Krueger’s readings which make him a 
conductor who satisfies. 

Ernest Fowles, British lecturer, has been 
at the Cornish School for an entire week, 
lecturing on such subjects as Bach, The 
Music Study Hour and A Short Sketch of 
Modern Musical Development. His appear- 
ances were sponsored by Pro Musica, The 
Musical Arts Society, and the Cornish 
School. 

Another program, sponsored by the Muni- 
cipal Park Board, was that given by the 
Albert P. Adams Band, November 22 in the 
Civic Auditorium. J 


Sittig Trio Starts Concert Series 

The Sittig Trio—Margaret Sittig, violin; 
Edgar H. Sittig, cello ; and Frederick V. 
Sittig, piano—is to give a series of six free 
chamber music concerts at the Community 
Church, New York City. The first concert 
of the series was given on December 1, the 
program being two trios, violin solos played 
Miss Sittig and cello solos performed by 
Edgar H. Sittig. The other concerts are to 
be given January 5, February 2, March 1, 
April 5 and May Z. 


Winifred MacBride With Chicago 
Symphony 
Winifred MacBride, pianist, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra for the concerts of December 17, 
18 and 19. She has just returned from 
engagements in Europe. 


Elisabeth Obie Til 


Elisabeth Ohms, Wagnerian soprano at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, is ill of 
grippe and a slight inflammation of the 
lungs, according to the announcement of her 
physician, Dr. Bodog F. Beck, and “it will 
require some time before she is able to re- 
appear on the stage.” 


The Bikade penn Opens 
December 14 


Ernest Carter’s opera, The Blonde 
will be heard at the Heckscher Theater, New 
York, the week beginning December 14. It 
will be presented by the New York Opera 
Comique 


Donna, 


Milan 
(Continued from page 10) 


all of which demand a formid 
Cesar Franck’s violin sonata; 
Follia by Corelli; pieces by Brahms and 
Paganini, and the Waltz from Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier constituted the program, and 
met with success as presented by the artist 


embroideries, 
able technic. 


SAKHOROFFS DANCE INTO Favor 

An extraordinary treat was offered Milan 
by the talented Sakhoroff dancers whose 
original descriptive interpretations of two 
years ago brought them capacity houses on 
their return. A wise choice of music, clever 
costumes, pantomime of a new and subtle 
kind presented a variety of illusions which 
pleased the Milanese public. Some of the 
new creations were Spring Prelude ( Bach) ; 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian (Debussy) ; 
the Goose Dance (Mahler), and To the 
Oriental Woman (Foulds). D. F. S. 
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Season Record of 


PTURBI 


SEASON — 1929 


ONCERTS in 3 months—including appearances with the 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Philadelphia, Boston, 
ago and Cincinnati Orchestras—and 10 New York concerts 


OLD-OUT Carnegie Hall Recitals). a 


D SEASON — 1930 


ONCERTS in 6 months, from Coast to Coast—including appearances with 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Detroit, Chicago, 
ouis, Los Angeles, and San Francisco Orchestras—and 6 New York Con- 


(3 SOLD-OUT Carnegie Hall Recitals). eee 


T SEASON-—1931-32 


ONCERTS already booked—including 3rd Re-engagement with New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
estra—and the season is only about half over. 1st Carnegie Hall recital this season, November 29, 
D-OUT. The New York Times wrote: “The esteem in which the public continues to hold Iturbi was 
ed by the size of the house, duplicated for few other concerts here—an unusual thing in this year 
ppression.” The headlines of New York newspapers on this recital are reproduced below. Be eee a 
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MUSICAL 


Richard Burgin Leads Boston 
Symphony in Remarkable Program 


Horowitz, Wigman and Galli-Curci Attract Large Audiences 
Other Affairs of Interest 


Boston, Mass.—Richard Burgin, con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orches 
meerts of Friday after 
Ol and Saturday evening, December 4 and 
Serge Koussevitzky taking a 
hort vacation. This was no routine pair of 
oncerts, however, for the program consisted 
of three compositions new to Boston and <z 
revival of the Chausson symphony in B 
flat major 


The novelties 


tra, conducted the c 


was 


while 


were Two Etudes for Or 
Funebra and Ritmica 
dimir Vogel; Little Thea- 
ter Suite (Toch) ; and a violin concerto by 
Nicolai Berezowsky The first of these was 
plaved by the Philadelphia Orchestra earlier 
this season, and Kleiber conducted the sec 
at New York Philharmonic concerts last 
th. while Berezowsky’s concerto, pro 
Dresden in April, 1930, has 
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playing at the Copley-Plaza Hotel on Wed- 
nesday evening. Those reviewers who 
could neglect the Horowitz recital reported 
a serious musician, inclined to large vigors. 
Finally, Joseph Malkin, former cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, now a member 
of the New England Conservatory faculty, 
played in public for the first time in many 
years in this town on Monday evening. Ac- 
companied ably by Carl Feldman in Ernest 
Bloch’s Schelomo, he gave a fine exhibition 
of artistry. Almost euler arresting was 
the piano part, played by Jesus Maria San 
roma 
INTERESTING PROGRAMS AHEAD 

Among the interesting musical events on 
the immediate horizon are the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra program with Mary Gar 
den as soloist in Debussy’s La Demoiselle 
Elue, and Mozart’s Requiem which will also 
be given at these concerts. Joseph Lautner, 
former Bostonian, now at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory, will be the tenor soloist. The re- 
maining trio of soloists are all Boston musi 
Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano; Marie 
Murray, contralto, and David Blair Mc- 
Closky, baritone. Miss Murray also sings 
the contralto solo in the Debussy number 
the preceding week. 

Less desirable is the 
just obtained that the ( 
pany will not come to Boston, as it had 
planned. This is one more instance of a 
tentative Boston booking for a touring opera 
company being cancelled because of inability 
to create interest here. Aside from the two 
weeks’ visit of the Chicago company in Feb 
ruary, when the whole town becomes opera 
conscious, Boston remains a deserted city, 
as far as opera is concerned. 


ACTIVITIES OF 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the Boston 
f Boston Symphony 


cians, 


information we have 
arl Rosa Opera Com- 


MUSICIANS 


Sinfonietta, made up of 
Orchestra members, has been enjoying an ac 
tive season. In addition to a weekly radio 
broadcast on Sunday nights his recent en- 
gagements with his orchestra included 
Haverhill, November 13, and the University 
Club in Boston, November 15. He was also 
guest conductor at Wellesley on November 
12, and at the first Boston Garden on De- 
With the Sinfonietta he will ap- 
pear in Newton on the 13th and, with a 
string ensemble, at the Boston Community 
Church on the 20th. 

Among the recent or forthcoming activ- 
ities at the New England Conservatory of 
Music are dramatic recital given by stu- 
dents of the dramatic department under 

layton D. Gilbert on Friday and Saturday 
evenings, December 4 and 5; a concert by 
the Conservatory Orchestra under Wallace 
Goodrich, assisted by the Choral Class, De 
cember 11; and a piano recital by Ford 
Montgomery, of the class of 1930, Decem- 
ber 15. 

Will 
Field 


series of 


cember 6 


Brookline 

is planning a 
string ensemble 
Most of his 


a studio for 


Dodge, conductor of the 
Concerts last summer, 
programs with a 
in that town during this winter. 
energies at present are given to 
recording and testing voices, primarily for 
appearance on the air. In addition he is 
building up a reference library of artists’ 
records, available to managers or others 
seeking musical or dramatic talent. 

Maxim Karolik, tenor, will sing in Chi- 
cago on January 5. His program, consisting 
mostly of Russian songs, with accompani- 
ments by Nicolas Slonimsky, will be largely 
a repetition of the successful one he gave 
in Boston recently. M. S 


Harold Morris a Cincinnati 
Conservatory Alumnus 


Harold Morris, pianist and composer, who 
recently played his own piano concerto with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in New 
York under the direction of Koussevitzky 
is a graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Old files at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory contain a graduation piano recital 

gram of Harold C. Morris, dated June, 

3. A few days later he received his de- 
gree from the conservatory after studying 
there seven years. In 1922 Morris returned 
» honorary degree of Master of 
Music for his accomplishments in composing. 
halmers Clifton, American conductor and 
mposer and graduate of the conservatory, 
guest speaker at commencement, and 


awarded the degree 


to receive the 


was 


Pons to Open Utica Community 


Concert Association Series 
Utica, N. Y., is to hear Lily Pons, soprano 
i the Metr un Opera, on December 14, 
the season’s first event of the local Com- 
unity Concert Association series. The 
Utica Community Concert Association has 
heen in operation for the past three years, 


lhe 
polite 


COURIER 


and during that time has presented Rosa 
Ponselle, The Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Albert Spalding, Harold Bauer, Sigrid One- 
gin, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ga- 
brilowitsch and the London String Quartet. 
This year their course includes Miss Pons, 
Richard Crooks and omnia Goldsand. 


Ruth Haller Ortamay A ttends New 
York Dinner 


Ruth Haller Ottaway, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs was 
greeted by the many delegates who attended 
the National Council of Women Presidents’ 
dinner, Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, De- 


RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY, 
President of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


cember 1. The gathering heard details 
planned for the Chicago Exposition of 1933 
from President Dawes, including the im- 
portant part assigned to music and musical 
clubs. 

President . Ottaway and Olga Samaroff 
will invite Mrs. Herbert Hoover to attend the 
banquet to be given in Washington, D. C., 
the week of May 9, during the George Wash- 
ington bicentennial week. A program of 
choral music, showing the development of 
this branch from earliest pre-Revolutionary 
days, is to be given under the auspices of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs in Constitu- 
tion Hall, Mrs. Ottaway will be accompanied 
by State Presidents Joseph Byron and Ger- 
trude Lyons, of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. Mrs. John Buchanan is chair- 
man of the department of American Music, 
which beside Mrs. Ottaway enlists John 
Powell, American pianist. An effort is be- 
ing directed toward the research of Ameri- 
can folk-tunes, including Negro Spirituals, 
Cowboy Spanish-American and other 
melodies. 


songs, 


Engagements for Virginia 
Snyder 

Virginia Snyder, accompanist and teach- 
er of Philadelphia, who is in the midst of a 
busy season of concert work, is continuing 
as head of the piano department of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary of Philadel- 
phia, and is also carrying a full teaching 
schedule at her own studio there. Mrs. 
Snyder filled an engagement as accompanist 
in Ardmore, Pa., November 22, and similar 
engagements in Malvern, Pa., November 23; 
Beverly, N. J., November 24; Chester, Pa., 
December 1; Albany, N. Y., December 6; 
Philadelphia, December 8. November 30, 
she was soloist and accompanist at Glenside, 
Pa. Today (December 12) Mrs. Snyder 
acts as judge with William Sylvanus Thun- 
der and Leo Ornstein in a piano contest held 
by the Chester Times in Chester, Pa. To- 
night and on December 17, Mrs. Snyder is 
scheduled to appear as accompanist in Phila- 
delphia. 


Many 


Nana Genovese Helps 
Unemployed 

On November 29, Nana Genovese =~ a 
benefit concert at her home in Tenafly, N. J., 
for the unemployed of that city. The event 
was attended by many people from neighbor- 
ing towns 

Appearing on the program were: Giuseppe 
Di Benedetto, tenor of the National Broad- 
casting Company, who sang two groups ; 
Dolores Cassinelli, radio and concert soprano, 
and Millo Picco, baritone of the Metro- 
politan ( 7 ra Company 

Mme. Genovese, singing 
was roundly applauded. 
fested, too, in her youthful pupil, Myrtis 
MacDonnald, who was heard in two songs. 
The accompanists were Rosalind Newell and 
Miguel Sandoval, also heard in several solos. 


songs, 


a group of 
Interest was mani 
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New Conductor of the 

Minneapolis Symphony 
Wins Many Admirers 


December 


Eugene Ormandy’s Interpretations 
Make Deep Impression—Harold 
Bauer Contributes Brahms 
Concerto—Other Programs 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Eugene Ormandy 
has been made the permanent conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Henri Verbrugghen is too ill to again resume 
his post this season. This youthful conduc 
tor has been put to a severe test since his 
advent in the Twin Cities and his success has 
gained new adherents to the cause of orches 
tra music. Brahms with the Academic Fes 
tival overture, the Symphony No. 4, and the 
concerto for piano and orchestra in B flat 
major on November 20. Tschaikowsky with 
the symphony No. 6, Marche Slave, Over- 
ture 1812 and Suite from the Ballet, Nut- 
cracker at the “Pop’’ November 22. Add to 
this the overture to The Marriage of Figaro 
and the symphony in G minor by Mozart; 
Mendelssohn’s Nocturne and Scherzo from 
incidental music to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; the tone poem Don Juan by Rich- 
ard Strauss, and Ravel’s Bolero at the fifth 
regular concert November 27. 

Ormandy has made a deep impression. 
One might describe his interpretations of 
individual numbers, of individual composers, 
but it seems better to state that he taps that 
fundamental vein of universal meaning, and 
brings to his listeners the essence of music. 
At times his gestures might be termed ex 
travagant, but in his remarkable variety of 
motions from an almost imperceptible beat 
to a sweeping swing, there is never a false 
flourish, never a meaningless wave. Each 
gesture is the visible sign of the contour of 
a melody, the curve of a phrase, the pulsa- 
tion of a rhythm, the intensity of a climax. 
To an unusual degree his baton indicates 
his musical intention. 

The Brahms concerto for piano and or 
chestra which Harold Bauer dissembled had 
magnificent beauty and power. The ease 
with which this artist clarifies Brahms is 
amazingly misleading, for he plays it as 
though he were performing an easy study. 

OTHER CONCERTS 

Agnes Rast Snyder, of the department of 
music of the University of Minnesota, gave 
a recital in Music Hall. This popular con 
tralto presented songs of high merit and in- 
terpreted them with particular regard for 
their tonal beauty. William Lindsay as ac 
companist presented ideal support. 

Stanley Avery has written a short ora- 
torio, The Raising of Lazarus. The choir 
of Westminster Church gave two perform 
ances of this admirable cdh, He has writ- 
ten in many fields, and his opus shows close 
attention to the sonority of vocal parts, ac 
tive consideration for the structure and color 
of instrumental parts and the use of an 
idiom of much musical merit. This oratorio 
is a valuable addition to Mr. Avery’s list 
of compositions. 

The Apollo Club began its twenty-seventh 
season with an excellent concert at the 
Lyceum Theater with Nina Morgana, so- 
prano, as assisting soloist. This club sings 
vigorously, enunciates crisply and dramati 
cally, interprets with sturdy sincerity. These 
many merits are due to the leadership of 
William MacPhail. The climax of achieve- 
ment at this concert was Ave Maria by 
Vittoria, though all the numbers were up to 
the Apollo Club standard. Nina Morgana 
contributed several arias and songs and also 
a cordial quality of graciousness to the 
program. The audience frankly admired 
each number. Miss Morgana sparkled in 
voice and manner. Alice Vaiden accom- 
panied her, while John Beck and Elsie Wolf 
Campbell performed a similar service for 
the club. 

The University of Minnesota Artists’ 
Course presented Lawrence Tibbett as the 
first attraction of the season in Northrop 
Memorial auditorium. Mr. Tibbett was in 
the best of voice and in rare good humor 
The resources of his voice are greater: there 
is more variety in tone coloring and finer 
dramatic delineation. The program offered 
everything from high tragedy to low com- 
edy, from exquisite refinement to rollicking 
ugliness and Mr. Tibbett was quite the 
master of all these moods. Loewe’s Edward 
was a high light. There were many en- 
cores of many kinds from Warum by 
Tschaikowsky, the Prologue to Pagliacci to 
the waggish Flea Song by Moussorgsky. 
Stewart Wille proved to be an able accom 
panist and a capable soloist. E. G. K. 


New York Philharmonic Engages 
Vreeland 


Vreeland will appear with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
in its presentation of Krenek’s Triumph of 
Sensitiveness, February 4, 5 and 6. Other 
February engagements for the soprano in- 
clude engagements in Wilmington, Del., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Warren, Pa. 


Jeannette 
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New Version of Wozzeck 
Given at Berlin Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 


contrapuntal play of motives, vigorous ac- 
cents, are effective here, though the softer 
melodic charms are lacking. 

Hindemith’s concert piece for Trautonium 
and string-orchestra excited much curiosity. 
The new electric instrument, already de- 
scribed in the Musical Courier on former 
occasions, has been studied very zealously 
by Hindemith, and its peculiarities are well 
brought out in the musicially simple com- 
position, well played by Oskar Sala, the 
earliest virtuoso of the Trautonium. Saxo- 
phone, bass-tuba, piccolo, flute and cello 
seem to be the components of its timbre, and 
some strange, mostly grotesque, effects are 
produced by the sudden change of these 
various ingredients. 

PIANISTS IN DEMAND 

Karol Szreter in his recital showed him- 
self a master of pianistic and interpretative 
mig _ Bac h-Busoni’s organ prelude and fugue 
in E flat was played with majestic breath 
oy power, presenting its intricate con- 
trapuntal texture with amazing clearness. 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by Handel 
could hardly have been more brilliantly pre- 
sented. The Chopin group was also extreme- 
ly enjoyable. 

Johannes Strauss is a Berlin pianist of at- 
tainments and versatility. His program 
comprised Scarlatti, Haydn, Schubert and 
Chopin, played with considerable pianistic 
power. Strauss is also a highly-esteemed 
specialist in modern music. Ernst Toch has 
recently published a comprehensive collec- 
tion of etudes in the modern style, from 
which Strauss played a selection of five 
clever pieces, written for the piano with a 
full knowledge of the instrument, and there- 
fore very effective. The Italian composer, 
Renzo Bossi, follows the lines of French 
Impressionism in his La Fata Morgana with 
attractive and picturesque effect. Strauss 
also played for the first time a new toccata 
and fugue, op. 29, by Dr. Hugo Leichten- 
tritt, a piece utilizing the full resources of 
the piano. In Strauss’ excellent rendering 
the new work received the approval both of 
public and the critics. 

Elly Ney, remarkable woman pianist, gave 
renewed proof of her fine art in a recital 
comprising works by Chopin, Beethoven and 
Schumann. 

Edwin Fischer's reputation is so well 
founded that it may suffice merely to men- 
tion the strong impression made by his play- 
ing of four Beethoven sonatas, and the rare- 
ly heard fantasy, op. 

AMERICAN PIANIsT’s SUCCESS 

Eunice Norton, a young American pianist 
already known in Berlin, was heard again in 
recital. She confirmed the former good im- 
pression she had made, and charmed her lis- 
tener§ by her brilliant, yet graceful and deli- 
cate art. Chopin’s B minor sonata was the 
central piece of her program. 

Rapio CELLO RECITAL 

Maurice Eisenberg has been highly 
esteemed here for years as a cellist of first 
rank, combining in his playing polished 
virtuosity, beautiful and expressive tone and 
cultivated musicianship. He was héard with- 
in one week in a recital with piano, and over 
the radio with orchestra. On this occasion 
he played a new cello-concerto by Julien 
Krein, whose works he is propagating. Un- 
happily, the radio performance coincided 
with a still more important premiere, so that 
critical comment must be reserved. 

VIOLINISTS IN EVIDENCE 

Nathan Milstein, who recently made so 
sensational a debut in a Furtwaengler con- 
cert, acquired within a few days so great 
a reputation in Berlin that Beethoven Hall 
was overcrowded when he gave his first re- 
cital. All Berlin violinists of rank and hun- 
dreds of students were present, and this 
severely professional audience gave unre- 
stricted vent to its admiration, acclaiming 
young Milstein in no uncertain manner. His 
magnificent playing of Vivaldi, Corelli and 
Bach showed his exceptional gifts from the 
first note. In the second part of the pro- 
gram he proved in (Paganini and modern 
pieces that as a brilliant virtuoso he is sec- 
end to none. 

Bronislaw Huberman also played to a 
record audience. He interpreted Handel, 
3ach and Beethoven. 

Mischa Elman was another violinist of 
renown to arouse enthusiasm. With the ex- 
cellent pianistic assistance of Marcel van 
Gool he played the Glazounoff concerto with 
brilliant musicianship, and in Handel and 
Mozart he fascinated his public, adding a 
series of smaller pieces. 

Edith Lorand has acquired popularity by 
her excellent solo work for the phonograph. 
Of late she has specialized in high-class en- 
semble music, and has formed her own lit- 
tle chamber orchestra of about sixteen play- 
ers. Her first Berlin concert as solo violin- 
ist and conductor of this orchestra was a 
truly delightful affair. Even so difficult a 


piece as Borodin’s Polovetz dances she pre- 
sented with so much rhythmical verve, bril- 
liant virtuosity and wealth of color, that one 
hardly missed the huge orchestra originally 
demanded by the score. The interesting 
program contained classical, national and 
Viennese dances, charming old French 
dances, pieces by Rameau, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Chopin, Dvorak, de Falla, 
Borodin, and Johann Strauss. 

Roman Totenberg from Warsaw, a pupil! 
of Carl Flesch, just graduated from the Ber- 
lin Hochschule, made his Berlin debut in re- 
cital. He was recognized as a highly-gifted, 
very proficient young artist who bids fair to 
acquire international reputation in due time. 
A powerful tone, flexibility of bowing, a fine- 
ly developed left hand and good taste dis- 
tinguished his playing and make listening to 
him a true aesthetic pleasure. Both Toten- 
berg and his musicianly accompanist, Artur 
Balsam, recently received the honor of the 
Mendelssohn prize, won by them in the com- 
petition at the Berlin Hochschule. Toten- 
berg’s program contained, as a novelty, three 
pieces for violin and piano, op. 17, by Nicolai 
Lopatnikoff, written in the style of Hinde- 
mith with a Ruégsian flavor but with little 
musical substance. 


Alexander Raab Pupil Wins Chi- 


cago Symphony Appearance 


Each season the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra offers a young American artist an 
opportunity to appear as soloist at one of its 
regular pair of weekly concerts. This year’s 
auditions were for young pianists fiving 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


within a radius of fifty miles of Orchestra 
Hall (Chicago), who have had at least three 
public appearances, as previously announced 
in the Musical Courier. The young artists 
appeared last week before a committee and 
Dr. Frederick Stock. selected Ralph Dobbs 
to play at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
concerts of December 31 and January 1. 

Dobbs was born in Chicago, where he re- 
ceived his musical education, having studied 
piano exclusively with Alexander Raab. Mr. 
Raab has taught him uninterruptedly since 
he was seven years of age. The fact that 
this talent has been developed by one teacher 
speaks for the ability of Alexander Raab to 
impart his knowledge of piano playing to 
students. 

Mr. Raab holds master classes during the 
summer at the Chicago Musical College, and 
during the winter months in California. He 
returned to the Coast in September, where 
he found a large class awaiting him in San 
Francisco. At the end of November he went 
to Los Angeles to teach the master class 
scheduled for him there. This was Raab’s 
first class in San Francisco. The demands 
of many pupils who desire to continue their 
lessons through the winter may require Mr. 
Raab to return to San Francisco twice a 
month. 


George H. Pickering in New Post 

Troy, N. Y.—George H. Pickering has 
been appointed director of the Emma Wil- 
lard Conservatory of Troy, and head of the 
music department of the Emma Willard 
School, succeeding the late William L. 
Glover. 

Mr. Pickering settled in Troy four and a 
half years ago as organist and choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s Church. He then became asso 
ciated with the Emma Willard Conservatory 
and was also appointed to the list of in- 
structors of Russell Sage College. His 
musical training was received from American 
and European pedagogues of organ, piano 
and voice, and he has toured as accompanist 
for concert artists. 
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it keeps moving 
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Austria, Hungary, and Croatia all claim Haydn as 
native, owing to geographical changes made by war 
and The warmly but 
seems fruitless. Musically speaking, Haydn belongs 
to all the 
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Modern Music Students 


is much to be learned by music students 
from the publication of Tennyson’s first poems 
which, critics say, show that the poet, great in later 

fe, in his youth copied the masters and played the 
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sedulous ape to the poets who preceded him. It 
was his habit to copy and learn, to imitate. 

Much music teaching is done in the same manner, 
but few are the artists or composers of our so-called 
modern day who are willing to copy from anybody 
or who appear to grant even passing or mild admira- 
tion or respect to the older generation or to the musi- 
cians of the past. 

Modernism by all means. But why not build mod- 
ernism upon established knowledge? Some do. 
Schoenberg teaches with use of the classics; so does 
Bloch; so do, of course, other modernists. But how 
many who study even with such masters are willing 
to learn the whole lesson? And how many are will- 
ing to study deeply at all? 


A Lyric Boycott 


In his radio talk last Saturday, Walter Damrosch 
made an eloquent plea for opera in English and 
backed his argument with the information that he 
had received hundreds of messages from all over 
the country, commending him because the singers at 
his air concerts are required to do their texts in the 
language of our land. 

Mr. Damrosch said furthermore that it would be a 
useful and fitting thing for foreign operatic vocal- 
ists who receive rich and deserved pay in America, 
to learn and deliver their roles in English; and the 
speaker concluded by declaring his intention to make 
unceasing effort to have such a reform eventualize 
at the opera houses in New York and Chicago. 

Opera in English has been tried at both those in- 
stitutions but with not much response from the 
public. Perhaps the experiment was made too soon 
and might meet with more ready acceptance at this 
time. Certainly it is logical that audiences asked 
to sit through three hours or more of singing set to 
texts and publishing a plot, should be able to under- 
stand the words at least approximately and _ not 
merely listen to vocal sounds, agreeable though they 
might be in themselves. That was not the intention 
of the composer or the librettist. 

Shakespeare (in Lessing’s marvelous translation ) 
is given in Germany in the tongue of that nation. 
Wagner operas are heard in Italy in Italian. Eng- 
land has had the Wagnerian repertoire in English 
and liked it, and France hears the same works in 
French. 

The Damrosch attitude has sense and timeliness. 
It should and may bear practical fruit. But when? 


Color Music 


The latest announcement from Radio City in New 
York, declares that it will offer its theater patrons 
an elaborate color organ to consist of a new form 
of lighting equipment designed to interpret through 
light waves the varied moods of actors, singers and 
other artists, as the regular organ does through 
sound waves 

Perhaps this is a development of the Wilfred 
Clavilux, which made pretty color designs but never 
interpreted or even vaguely suggested any mood or 
sentiment whatever bevond the generalities of form- 
less beauty. 

It is strange that color is so generally accepted as 
beautiful yet so removed from association with any 
well-defined human feeling. The fact is probably 
that color is too common and too mixed. Only in 
the spectrum do we see any pure color and even 
there, lovely as it is, it does not thrill us with jo? 
or sorrow, hope or despair. 

Some day, perhaps, a real color symphony, sonata 
or ballade may be written, but it has not yet arrived, 
even though no less a gifted composer than Scriabine 
tried his orchestral hand at the experiment. 
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Musicians in Need 


A worthy work is being done by the Musicians 
Foundation of The Bohemians (New York Musical 
Club) in its appointment of special committees to 
help those needy musicians who cannot be reached 
by other agencies operating for general relief of the 
unemployed. 

\s one speaker said at the meeting of the Founda- 
tion last week: “Musicians should not be compelled 
to resort to employment that would injure or harden 
their hands to unfit them for their work when the 
emergency passes. Teachers with pupils who cannot 
pay or who owe for past lessons must be helped in 
a proper way so as not to injure them if normal 
times return; at least they must receive assistance 
to carry on their work until such time as they can 
collect debts due them.” ; 

The Bohemians can be reached care of the vice- 
president, Siegmund Herzog, 520 West 114th Street, 
New York City. 
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Krueger's Resignation 


Karl Krueger’s resignation from his position as 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra has 
created a good deal of interest and some wonder. 
Seattle newspapers took the matter up editorially, 
calling the loss a calamity to the city and urging 
the orchestral guarantors to make every effort to 
retain the services of this successful leader and 
organizer. 

Some days after the first announcement of his 
resignation a telegram from Mr. Krueger was re- 
ceived by the Musical Courier stating that he could 
not be induced to reconsider and closing with the 
following words: “Decision made on basis of con- 
viction that further artistic development at Seattle 
Symphony impossible with limited funds at dis- 
posal.” 

Mr. Krueger himself organized the orchestra. At 
first the musicians worked on a strictly cooperative 
basis but ultimately public interest was aroused and 
financial support obtained. This support was, it ap- 
pears, always insufficient. The number of concerts 
given became fewer each season and Mr. Krueger 
finally arrived at the conclusion announced in the 
telegram quoted above, and included in its letter of 
resignation. 

In addition to the symphony orchestra, Mr. 
Krueger succeeded in organizing a string quartet and 
a woodwind ensemble which, like the orchestra, gave 
many concerts in the Northwest. Programs for chil- 
dren and young people also were offered, and inti- 
mate talks by Mr. Krueger gave much information 
as well as enjoyment. 

Upon news being received of his impending re- 
tirement, the orchestra players signed a petition ad- 
dressed to the business men of Seattle terminating 
with this touching plea: “Knowing Karl Krueger 
perhaps better than others could, we who have 
worked with him petition the business men of Seattle 
in the name of the best in that most universal of the 
arts, music, in the name of the music lovers of the 
State and in the name of the children of Seattle in 
whose hearts he has done so much to inculcate the 
love of beauty, not to allow his resignation to become 
effective.” 

In all of this it has been made clear that Mr. 
Krueger’s thought is for the orchestra, not for him- 
self. He has donated enough money this year to 
permit the orchestra to carry on for an additional 
week. Every one in Seattle, including the president 
and trustees of the orchestra, seems to appreciate 
the fact that the orchestra is facing an impossible 
situation, and when Mr. Krueger’s resignation was 
finally accepted there was widespread regret. 

The Seattle Town Crier says editorially: “It is 
about time for Seattle to settle once for all whether 
it is a metropolitan city that regards a symphony 
orchestra as among its essentials, or on the other 
hand merely a large town that is ready to admit that 
symphony is over its head. If Seattle doesn’t 
want an orchestra it doesn’t. But if it does, it must 
make it possible for the orchestra to exist and to 
succeed. There is no middle ground. Seattle in 
other words should establish its orchestra soundly 
or acknowledge the point and quit fooling with it.” 

Mr. Krueger writes in his letter of resignation: 
based upon the realization that further ex- 
pansion of the orchestra’s activities is out of the question 
under the present system financing it. During my five years’ 
tenure of the conductorship the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
has taken its place among the major orchestras of the coun- 
try. To maintain its present standard and to grow, the 
orchestra must have financial backing of a kind which the 
city seems either unwilling or unable to give it. I am un- 
willing to remain in a situation which thus limits the growth 
of the orchestra and jeopardizes its present enctiiiass. 

In comment, the Seattle Daily Times has it edi- 
torially: “Should Mr. Krueger be permitted to go 
it will be a long, long time before Seattle can again 
be stirred to support a symphony orchestra.” The 
Post-Intelligencer calls Mr. Krueger’s resignation 
‘one of the most regrettable incidents in the cul- 
tural history of Seattle.” 

In spite of all this, the symphony trustees have 
accepted Mr. Krueger’s resignation, to take effect at 
the end of the present season. Meantime, concerts 
continue and Mr. Krueger and his men are received 
with cheers. 


Bands Across the Sea 


It seems strange that at the coming Chicago 
World’s Fair (1933) no visiting American symphony 
orchestras will be invited to play “owing to the cost 
involved,” but negotiations are in progress for Euro- 
pean orchestras to appear at the exposition, even 
though “they will have to defray part of their own 
expenses.” The inference is that the balance would 
be made up from the exchequer of the World’s Fair. 
Could not the same system be applied to American 
orchestras ? 


“My decision is 
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ARILATIONS 


By Leonard Liebling 


One of the outstanding figures of the music of a 
past day no longer looms in the ranks of the few 
such masters who remain alive. Vincent d’Indy, 
eighty years old, passed away suddenly, of heart 
disease in Paris on Wednesday, December 2. 

Of d’Indy’s eminence there can be no doubt even 
though his music never found what could reasonably 
be called popular acclaim. Essentially an intellectual 
guided by thought rather than by sensuous feeling, 
he showed his tendencies early in his selection of 
César Franck as a teacher. In 1873, the score of 
that master’s Redemption, dedicated to Brahms, was 
taken to the latter in Germany by d’Indy, with 
Franck’s compliments. 

The late French composer was an assiduous stu- 
dent of the older classic symphonic masters as well 
as of Liszt, Brahms, Berlioz, Wagner (especially) 
but he developed a style of his own, with a basis rest- 
ing upon the Gregorian chant principles, Bach, 
Beethoven, Franck, and to a certain extent Wagner, 
whose richness of coloring influenced the orchestra- 
tion of d’Indy. 

A continent, studious life, activities as a peda- 
gogue, editor, musicologist, essayist and critic, and 
intense seriousness of artistic purpose, all are re- 
flected in a certain uncompromising austerity which 
characterizes the music of d’Indy. It was only rarely 
that he lapsed into spontaneous and emotionally evo- 
cative tonal expression. 

Everything from the d’Indy pen has dignified 
form, finish of craftsmanship and the imprint of a 
cultured and musically and mentally aristocratic 
nature. For such qualities his music serves as a 
model and some of it has a chance to remain in the 
regular repertoire for a considerable time to come. 
His greatest achievements were his strict devotion to 
symphonic forms at a time when opera obsessed 
most other French composers; his editions and re- 
visions of old masters; and the superfine ideals that 
actuated him as a composer, teacher and essayist. 
In the last named capacity he revealed profound 
knowledge and authority, and a polished literary 
style. 

France and the musical world in, general lose a 
towering and noble personality and artist in Vincent 
d’Indy. He has been called “the French Brahms” 
(which he was not) but he needs no encomium rest- 
ing on the fame of another, for he stood securely on 
his own, escaping the dominance of outright roman- 
ticism as successfully as he eschewed the radicalism 
of the modernistic school (which appeared late in 
d’Indy’s life) even though his own system of har- 
monization was original, unorthodox and even dar- 
ing for the period in which he sent forth most of 
his creations. 

enRne 

A fitting epitaph for d’Indy is embodied in the 
cabled announcement of his death, sent to the 
Musical Courier by its Paris representative. The 
conclusion of Irving Schwerké’s despatch reads: 
“Almost up to the last moment of his life Vincent 
d’Indy was at work on a book glorifying the art of 
Richard Wagner.” 

ne 

I have always admired d’Indy’s music more than 
I loved it, and at a time when it was still considered 
modern I could react to its distinctiveness and yet 
be repelled by its emotional aloofness. 

I am accused of being essentially an emotionalist 
in music, and not open minded in regard to the more 
ascetic experiments of our current modernistic com- 
posers. Dimitri Tiomkin told me a few days ago: 
“Several of us were discussing you recently and one 
of the company said, ‘What a pity that Liebling, 
progressive in other matters, opposes the music of 
today when he might champion it with greater bene 
fit to the cause and to himself.’ ” 

The actual evidence in the case does not bear out 
the indictment. I shall never cease to revere the 
classics and I do not think that I shall ever cease to 
have a soft spot for the best of the romantic music. 

I accepted and admired Strauss at a time when 
he still was anathema to many other critics. Early 
in their career I took to my heart Debussy’s Pelleas 
and Melisande and nearly all his other music. My 
ear delights in Schonberg’s Verklaerte Nacht and 
my imagination is stirred by his Pierrot Lunaire. 
Stravinsky’s Petruchka, Firebird, and Fireworks, re- 
main enduring delights to me, and parts of Sacre 
du Printemps, Nightingale, and L’Histoire de Soldat 
make me react cerebrally if not emotionally. I 
seemed to understand and I certainly liked Wozzeck 


when I first heard it in Berlin four years ago. I 
still feel that way about the work. I am fond of 
much of Scriabine but think that he spoke more im- 
portantly in his piano music than in his orchestral 
messages. Prokofieff is to me a disguised classicist 
in form and slyly romantic as well even though his 
melodic line has too much choppiness to be truly 
lyrical. Ornstein’s pioneer attempts I deemed of 
vital importance and interest. Honegger’s Pacific 
231 fascinated me when it first appeared. I hold a 
strong brief for Godowsky’s advanced compositions 
and especially his Java Suite. I look upon Satie as a 
potent humorist in his tonal miniatures. Polenc ap- 
peals to me in some of his short piano pieces. 
Szmanowski’s Etudes for piano intrigue me when 
they are done by a real virtuoso. I am particularly 
fond of Spanish music (Albeniz, de Falla, Granados, 
Infante) in its modern dress. Cyril Scott finds 
frequent response from me. Rieti and Hindemith 
have tickled my ear into rhythmic and harmonic 
pleasure. So have Casella, Malipiero, and Respighi. 
Of Americans using chiefly the modernistic idiom I 
feel regard chiefly for Gruenberg, Sowerby, Chasins, 
Cowell, Copeland, Roy Harris, Sessions, and Gersh- 
win in his Rhapsody in Blue and piano Concerto 
in F, 

I am amazed when I pause and regard the fore- 
going list, and am also satisfied that it should give 
me a clean bill of health for open mindedness and 
musical progressiveness. 

nd 

Some of us would rather have heard Pfitzner’s 
new opera, Das Herz, at the Metropolitan last week, 
than Montemezzi’s La Notte di Zoraima, which had 
a general slating from the critics and fully deserved 
it. Anything more hopelessly antiquated and out- 
moded than that work is difficult to imagine. It 
should never have seen production in these days 
when the assertion is so freely made that grand 
opera is not an entertainment in keeping with the 
spirit of our time. It is safe to say that were it not 
for Montemezzi’s eminence as the composer of 
L’Amore dei tre Re, his latest pen child would have 
been permitted to die stillborn on the part of the 
opera houses. A charitable assumption is that the 
composer had some ancient sketches of story and 
music in his portfolio, got a librettist to make the tale 
hang together, and then utilized the tonal material 
so conveniently at hand. It sounds like workable 
stuff left over from L’Amore dei tre Re after 
Montemezzi had filled that opera with sufficient 
music. 

The only thing that makes a visit to La Notte 
worth while is the singing of Rosa Ponselle, with its 
splendors of tone and warmth of feeling. Frederick 
Jagel, too, shines vocally in the limited measures that 
fall to his lot. 

As Schwanda is generally liked, the Metropolitan 
now has a tie score of 1-1 with the critics and public 
so far as the novelties of the season are concerned. 

eR ese 

A pestiferous organization, the New York Sabbath 
Committee is protesting against Sunday evening 
benefit theatrical performances in the metropolis. It 
is not quite clear why the solemn body should object 
if the performers desire to appear and the audiences 
are willing to attend. 

Open the door to such interference and soon the 
N. Y. S. C. might feel emboldened to try to bring 
back the oldtime gloomy Sabbath by complaining 
about Sunday orchestral concerts and recitals. No- 
where in the Bible does it say that the seventh day 
of the week shall be mournful, sad, and depressed. 
Communion with the arts is desirable, uplifting, and 
godlike at any time. 

The N. Y. S. C. might employ its endeavors to 
better advantage by seeing that people do not go 
hungry and homeless on the Sabbath. 

And if the owlish objectors must attempt to “re- 
form” something, let them advocate the abolition 
of Sunday jazz on the radios, and its lessened use on 
the other six days of the week. 

In these times of suffering, “reformers” who try 
to do away with entertainment, are not exactly like 
attar of roses in the nostrils. 

Ree 

That was a great dinner given at the Harmonie 
Club by Siegfried Kahn in honor of Alexander Siloti 
who did not know of the individual nature of the 
celebration until he arrived there. “Otherwise he 
would not have come,” the host explained. 

Modest Siloti had to listen to eulogies by Sigmund 


Spaeth, Olin Downes, Rubin Goldmark, Walter 
Damrosch, Siegfried Kahn, William J. Henderson, 
and the toastmaster, Leonard Liebling. Siloti re- 
sponded with his thanks and anecdotes of his first 
and last meetings with Liszt, when the youngster 
joined the master’s Weimar class and some years 
later stood at the bier in Bayreuth just after the 
grand old musical monarch had passed away. 

The menu (printed in Russian and consisting of 
Russian dishes) bore an engraving of Liszt and 
Siloti, photographed in 1884—when, as one of the 
speakers remarked, “Siloti was just past being the 
Jackie Coogan of the piano.” 

Walter Damrosch reminisced about earlier musical 
days in Europe and America, and told of Wagner’s 
tribute to poker where he says, in Gotterdammerung, 
“Zwei sel’ge paare seh’ ich” (Two blessed pairs | 
see). Damrosch also created the musical scale for 
the dinner, ‘‘Do, re, mi, fa, Si-lo-ti-do.” Dr. Bier- 
hoff, Dr. Rollo Reynolds, and Frederick W. Sperling 
also spoke. 

Bodanzky said that “to study a role with Ponselle 
is marvelous. She is a better Norma than Lilli 
Lehmann was.” Whereupon Damrosch recalled that 
Lilli Lehmann made her American debut by choice 
in—Carmen! : 

Halmi the painter, Siegmund Herzog the pianist, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf the Beckmesser, and Alexan 
der Greiner, the Steinway piano executive, were 
others of the thirty guests. 

ere 

At the Plaza-Artistic Morning last week, the pro 
gram notes said: “Although Professor Auer is now 
about eighty years old he is as helpful a guide as 
ever, a fact which Zimbalist appreciates and finds to 
his great advantage.” 

Auer was buried in September, 1930, at Hartsdale, 


ene 
Speaking of dates, there has been some discussion 
as to Shura Cherkassky’s correct age, the newspapers 
guessing it variously at sixteen, seventeen, and 
twenty. The gifted young pianist was born in 
Odessa, October 7, 1911. 
ere 
Courtesy of Paul Althouse: “A recent perform- 
ance at the Chicago Civic Opera was Mona Lisa 
In the last act Mona locks her lover in a cabinet. 
Instead of proceeding inside, Yonon, the new tenor, 
forgot and walked behind the curtains where his legs 
were in full view of the audience. Mona 
crazy. Her husband has to look behind the curtains 
to see if anyone is there. He did, and reported no 
one. Did the audience laugh? I'll say so.” 
eRe 
Recent stories indicate that opera in German is 
still taboo in Prague. Czechmate, as it were. (Tee 
hee!) 


roe 
goes 


eRe 

Echoes of Wozzeck will not down. Wherever 
those congregate who have heard Berg’s remarkable 
opera—if it can be called that—discussions develop 
regarding its interest and worth. There is no need 
in these lines to recapitulate why Wozzeck is liked 
by some and hated by others. No one can remain 
placid about it. And no one exactly loves it. 

Much has been written about its dour subject and 
its appropriately harsh musical voicing by Berg. 

It remained for Leopold Stokowski_ to discover 
what some of us did not understand about the un- 
ceasing discontent and articulate raging of Wozzeck 
as a character. Ina private letter, Stokowski writes 
“In some ways the drama lacks clarity because the 
fact that the Doctor has rendered Wozzeck impotent 
by surgical operation, is not stated. The whole 
drama centers around the fact that Wozzeck 
made this sacrifice for Marie.” 

RnR se 

If it‘takes (as Professor Millikan says) 300,000, 
000 volts to smash an atom, some other method than 
electrical will have to be devised to crush jazz. 

Ree 

Two of the annoying minor industries are paid 
applause at the Opera and the professional rhapso 
dizing of press agents. 

z 


has 


nF 
Wozzeck is referred to by Pitts Sanborn (New 
York World-Telegram) as “the Gloomy Gus of 
operas,” and he furthermore says rightly that “no 
man jack of us is likely to sit out often such an 
unmitigated recital of woe after woe.” 
2 RR 
And is Schwanda the Happy Hooligan of operas, 
Pitts ? 
eRe 
One reads in cable reports that Pu-yi, ex-emperor 
of China, writes poetry and is anxious to sing in 
opera. The Yellow Peril therefore stiil threattns. 





Nature of the Minor Harmony 


der the above heading Matthew 
uurgh, discusses learnedly and with much com- 


Shirlaw, of 


tion this interesting problem in the October issue 

he Musical Quarterly. 

e problem has arisen simply as a result of gen- 

icceptance of the theory that harmony consists 
fa devek pment in practical use of the overtone 
series. The idea is that a vibrating string or column 
of air may be broken up into segments. If it 1s 
divided into two parts we get an octave above the 


open tone: if into three parts we get a fifth above this 


octave, and so on, the notes forging closer and closer 
together until they get so juxtaposed that we do 
not recognize them as a part of our musical scale. 
In actual practice we are supposed to use only the 
i.e., C, the prime tone, 
2 3. ot 4 ©: Ses 


tone and five overtones: 
following overtones: 


gives us the ratios between vibration rates. 
21 S vibrations as cl; the 
f the fifth is 2:3 (c-g); of the fourth 3:4 
of the major third 4:5  (c-e); and of the 

g The dominant seventh is not 
supposed to be a part of this series: 
$-5:6:7 (c-e-g-b flat), because the ratios of these 
two minor thirds are not identical, one being 5:6, the 
other 6:7. However, the dominant seventh, 4:5 :6:7, 
has been used with good effect, and there is reason to 


that this tuning is correct, though not con 


las twice a many 


third 5-6 (e-g). 
1 


ally 
any 


beheve 
ement on keyed instruments. 

Che difficulty with our minor scale is that the 
minor triad does not derive from the series of over- 
tones. This is a fact which cannot be doubted. The 
triad a minor third (ratio 5:6) 
ind a major third (ratio 4:5). In other words, the 
minor triad is an inverted major triad, and it appears 
that Mr. Shirlaw feels that it is derived from a de- 
scending formation of the overtone series. In other 
words, the prime or root is at the top instead of at 
an unnatural condition. 
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to the overtone for we use only 

part of it. If it were the real basis of harmony, 
might we not expect at least a considerable portion 
it to be acceptable to our ears? Is it not far more 


reasonable to suppose that our ears accept gratefully 
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g-b-d, and apparently a 
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found that if this triad is con 
onic of the key of D minor it will 
Other strings of the autoharp 
tuned is to play the dominant and sub 
t of D minor, and a string to another F, not 
the dominant ninth of the key of C, but 
above D 
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But what actually happens today on instruments 
capable of playing the natural or untempered scale ? 
What happens, for instance, when the minor triad, 
|-f-a, passes into the dominant ninth, g-b-d-f-a? 
lhe answer is, simply, that both chords are in tune, 
a true chord. The F simply slides down 


each is 
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to the sub-minor seventh, altering the ratio of this 
third from 5:6 to 6:7. But if the triad of D minor 
is approached in such a manner that by the context it 
is clearly recognized as the upper part of the 
dominant ninth, then it is so tuned. 

With all this, we see that what we have to con 
cern ourselves with is not an overtone series, which 
leads us into endless difficulties, but with small ratios. 
So far as one perceives at the present time, the small- 
ness of these ratios—or perhaps one should say their 
largeness—reaches no further than the minor ninth, 
and even this is decidedly doubtful, for this ninth 
may be an added melodic note, and how are melodic 
notes tuned? 

What is needed today is actual measurement of 
intonation rather than further theorizing as to deri- 
vations. A great deal of intonation measurement 
has been done, but too frequently with some idea 
of fixed notes or fixed keys. As a matter of fact, 
where there is much modulation there is no such 
thing as a fixed key. If every chord is in tune, the 
return to the key of the start will be apparent but 
not real. The names of the notes will be the same 
but their intonation different. We should determine: 
(1) What is in tune; (2) what are melody notes and 
what are harmony notes; (3) how are melody notes 
tuned. 


- — 


Neighbors 


Jessica, according to Shakespeare, was never 
merry when she heard sweet music. Apartment 
houses at present are plentifully supplied with Jes- 
sicas, aS many a pianist and singer knows when he 
hears the rapping on the wall of his neighbor’s apart- 
ment. It is, in fact, difficult to remain at peace with 
your neighbors when you play or sing. Those Jes- 
sicas who are not merry when they hear sweet music 
are determined that you will not be merry when 
you make it. 

The most peaceful neighbors possible are dead 
ones. They neither make music themselves nor pro- 
test against the making of it. It is the same to them 
whether the sounds are as crude as Huchald’s or as 
rude as Stravinsky’s. 

William Cullen Bryant had this desirable peace in 
mind when he wrote his June poem. Some forty 
years before his death he said: 


Peaceful 


“I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow.” 

Cherubini protested against much of the “wild” 
music of Beethoven, and Habeneck insisted on play- 
ing Beethoven’s symphonies at the orchestral con- 
certs of the Paris Conservatoire, of which Cheru- 
bini was the director. 

A century ago, in 1831, a young Polish pianist, 


raphed for the Musical Courier by Clarence Lucas 
A STREET IN THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 


Distinguished neighbors: Cherubini, Habeneck, Chopin. 
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Frederic Chopin, took up his abode in Paris and 
composed music which was “incomprehensible” to 
the classical Cherubini, and “unsuitable” to the vio- 
linist and conductor, Habeneck. Yet the three of 
them are now near neighbors and very much at peace 
in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise. A glance at the 
street will show how close they lie. 

First (1) comes the tall and sumptuous tomb of 
the grand Italian Cherubini, born in Florence in 
1760, respected by the entire musical world (includ- 
ing Beethoven and Mendelssohn), director of the 
Paris Conservatoire for twenty years, laid to rest 
in Pere Lachaise in 1842. Beside him lies Habeneck, 
born in France, brought up in Brest, trained at the 
Paris Conservatoire, conductor of the Opéra, 
founder of the Conservatoire Orchestra, buried in 
February, 1849, at the age of sixty-eight. Next 
to him is Chopin, son of a French father and a 
Polish mother, born in Poland in 1810, died in Paris 
at the early age of thirty-nine, followed Habeneck 
to Pere Lachaise eight months later, in October, 
1849, 

“There, through the long, long summer hours 

The golden light should lie 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by.” 

The monument to Chopin is the smallest of the 
three, but it is said to have more visitors than any 
other tomb in the vast city of the dead, although 
Chopin’s music played and strummed on every piano 
in the world has disturbed more neighbors than all 
the Cherubini operas and the Habeneck orchestral 
concerts. Yet the visitors speak quietly in Pere 
Lachaise. The narrow little street is silent except 
for the twittering of the birds. 

“The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird.” 
CLARENCE Lucas. 


Advertising Pays 


More than any other single factor, according to 
the Department of Commerce, advertising has been 
responsible for the success of those who have main- 
tained or increased their profits during this time of 
depression. 

The Department came to that conclusion after an 
extensive survey, which will surprise none except 
those who are over-cautious or deficient in under- 
standing of the psychology of advertising. 

Advertising has two direct effects: first, it causes 
the possible purchaser to desire a general product ; 
second, it causes him to desire a particular brand or 
make of that product. 

Which applies of course to music, as to everything 
else that can be bought and sold. The public must 
be made to desire music after which the individual 
must induce the public to desire his particular sort 
of music. 

Nor is it a matter of occasional persuasion. It is 
an inoculation which does not last, not even for the 
seven years during which vaccination is supposed to 
be effective. The public must have “this thing 
called music” dangled before its eyes continuously. 

“Out of sight, out of mind.” Few there are who 
remember unless they are reminded. ‘To some, of 
course, music is so essential that they cannot do 
without it but one need not be told that their number 
is limited. 

For the others, the impressively vast majority, mu- 
sic must be continuously and persistently advertised. 

That statement may make the reader scoff and 
say: “Aha! The Musical Courier wishes to sell ad- 
vertising.” 

The Musical Courier sells advertising and would 
like to sell more, but the United States Department 
of Commerce has no intention to sell advertising, 
and did not make its survey in order to aid any ad- 
vertising medium. 

And the Department clearly says that advertising 
is controlling the situation. We had all better accept 
that statement as fact. For if musicians (or mer- 
chants) become supine and discouraged, if they take 
the “Oh! What’s the use, anyway?” attitude, they 
will be unoccupied and forgotten for a long, long 
time, even after this depression is all over and un- 
remembered. Those who take the tamely submissive 
or inactively despairing attitude will be getting ex- 
actly what they deserve. 

And let us not forget that whatver depression 
there may be, it is lack of courage and morale that 
has helped to make and maintain it and cause it to 
seem worse than it is in reality. 
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Artists Everywhere 











Frederic Baer, baritone, who sang The 
Messiah for the Worcester (Mass.) Ora- 
torio Society last year, has been reengaged 
for December 28. 


Harriet Cohen, English pianist, will give 
a recital in Town Hall, New York, on De- 
cember 30. 


Helen Dlouhy, soprano, gave a recital 
of arias and songs by Smetana, Schneider- 
Trnavsky, Kovarovic, and Czecho- Slovakian 
folksongs, before members and guests of the 
Komenius Club of New York on Novem- 
ber 24. Her teacher, Anna Fuka-Pangrac, 
was at the piano. 


L. Clinton Eley, organist and choir- 
master of Grace P. E. Church Chapel, pre- 
sented his choir in Gounod’s St. Cecilia 
Mass December 6, the following artists sing- 
ing the solos: Jeanette Comoroda, Lorraine 
3erringer, Richard Neubert and Henry Au- 
guston. 


Grace G. Gardner, of Cincinnati, O., 
who is recovering from an illness, will re- 
open her teaching studio in the near future. 


Allan Jones, tenor, has been engaged 
for a performance of Handel’s Messiah to be 
given at the Riverside Church, New York, 
on December 21. 


Mary Louise Meeker, mezzo contralto, 
was soloist recently at a benefit for the En- 
glewood Hospital, N. J. She also gave a 
concert in Tenafly, N. J., on November 18. 


Rita Neve, English pianist, was honor 
guest at the Snow residence, Riverside Drive, 
New York, December 2, playing pieces by 
Debussy and Holbrook. Others associated 
in this program were Martha Attwood, 
American soprano; Eleanor Reynolds, 
American contralto; Westell and Nina Gor- 
don, composer and singer; Granville Eng- 
lish, pianist-composer ; Laurie Merrill, poet 
and Alexander Kurganoff, Russian baritone. 
Alexander Alberini, vocalist. 


William O’Donnell, tenor, who made a 
New York debut in Town Hall on Novem- 
ber 15, will give a second recital in the same 
hall January 24. 

Julia Peters appeared as soloist with 
the Victor Concert Band at the Westchester 
County Center on Thanksgiving Eve before 
an audience of 2,000. The band played 
numbers by Lake, Suppe, Verdi, Safranek, 
Rossini, Tschaikowsky, Donizetti, Bucalossi 
and Sousa under the direction of James 
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F. Victor. Miss Peters, accompanied by 
the band, sang the Inflammatus from Stabat 
Mater by Rossini. She gave several encores. 


Genevieve Rowe, coloratura soprano 
and artist pupil of Yeatman Griffith, will be 
heard in a song recital for the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club, New York City, December 13. 


Alma Schirmer and Elvin Schmitt, pian- 
ists, who studied with Gustave L. Becker, 
took part in the first concert of the Bach 
Chorus of Cleveland, O. They played 
Bach’s C minor concerto. James H. Rogers 
wrote of their great expertness, unanimity 
and tonal gradations; freedom and elan, 
brilliancy and unfailing mastery. Denoe 
Leedy said, “They gave variety, achieving ad- 
mirable ensemble, vitality and spirit. 


Henry F. Seibert opened the new organ 
in the Norwegian Seaman’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., November 15, also the new or- 
gan in the White Plains Presbyterian 
Church, November 29. He plays in Passaic, 
N. J., December 13, and in Middletown, 
N. Y., December 29. Mr. Seibert’s weekly 
Town Hall, New York, recitals continue 
on Friday evenings. 


George I. Tilton has included an anthem 
and a carol of his own composition for the 
Christmas programs at the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Trenton, N. J. Recently he 
gave a program of his own works at an or- 
gan recital given for the Central New Jer- 
sey Chapter, N. A. O. 

Bertha Weber, composer, who was 
prominent in the convention of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Musical Clubs, San a 
cisco, presented Louis Pavao, artist pupil, i 
Oakland, Cal., on December 1. Willma Seu 
bury, another Weber student, appeared at 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Cal., in Novem- 
ber. 


George J. Wetzel, conductor of the 
Community Symphonic Orchestra of Long 
Island, announces the Winter Concert for 
December 16, in Flushing High School. 
Sixty performers constitute this orchestra, 
the players coming from thirty-one commu- 
nities of Long Island. The organization is 
scheduled for several concerts under various 
auspices this season. 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present address of the following: 


Vladimir Resnikoff 
Georges Zaslawsky , 
Marion Knight Anna Savina 
E. Ray Goetz S. Sharf | 

Leone Kruse Oliver Smith 
Olga Gulledge Juan Manen 
Elizabeth Santagano 


Leondia Coroni 
Stephen Czukor 
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STUDIO NOTES 











EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
Veva Deal 
Dambmann, 


Phelps, artist pupil of Mme. 
was featured on the November 
27 program of the Century Theater Club, 
Ida Taylor, president. Miss Phelps was 
assisted by Frederick Cromweed, accom- 
panist. 

VINCENT HUBBARD 

Artist pupils of Vincent Hubbard in Bos- 
ton are fulfilling many engagements. Rose 
Zulalian, Armenian contralto, recently gave 
a concert in Symphony Hall, Boston, to a 
good house. Commenting upon this recital, 
the Boston Post said, “All the necessary 
qualifications and accomplishments are hers. 
She is endowed with a wealth of tints and 
demi-tints. She revealed herself as a song 
interpreter of the first order. With such 
insight, sympathy and discerned intelligence 
did she sing her four songs from Wolf and 
Strauss that one wished that her program 
had offered nothing but the German Lieder.” 

The Evening Boston Transcript made 
comment as follows, “In the purely vocal 
aspects of her art, Miss Zulalian is perhaps 
at the height of her powers. She possesses 
a voice of enviable resource. She is adept 
in legato singing. Special effects of color 
and contrast are within her easy command.” 

Aristide Mizzi, tenor, now singing in 
Milan, recently wrote Mr. Hubbard that he 
has had seven performances of the Barber 
of Seville, Don Pasquale and Lucia. The 
Milan papers made mention that “Mr. Mizzi 
was a Duke of Almaviva of the first order 
because of his excellent vocal means and 
his good acting.” 

Henry Zimmer, baritone, is to be heard 
in concert during the early part of Decem- 
ber. Another baritone is Camille Girouard 
who recently appeared with the Boston Civic 
Orchestra, and on December 8 took part in 
a concert for the gg oie as sponsored 
by the order of John the Baptist of 
America in Raat 

Mr. Hubbard has organized a_ student 
chorus of 150 voices. The organization 
which is self supporting has been brought 
into being for the purpose of creating a body 
to interpret American works. Its members 
will be given the opportunity to be soloists 
and Mr. Hubbard will conduct it. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN 


Frank La Forge presented a group of his 
artist-pupils in recital at the Bowery Mis 
sion, New York, on November 24. Harold 
Haugh, tenor, opened the program with two 
arias. He sang with fervor and musician- 
ship. Mary Dowling, soprano, next sang 
Italian and French numbers. Miss Dowling 
has a voice of quality which she used skill- 
fully. Another soprano, Florence Misgen, 
sang the Nile Scene from Aida. Miss Mis 
gen’s voice is rich and flexible. Marie 
Powers, contralto, was next heard. Miss 
Powers chose selections from the Messiah 
and presented them with understanding and 
artistry. Katherine Havill, soprano, sang a 
a group in Italian and German accompanied 
by Carrie Krauss. Concluding the program, 
Elizabeth Andres contributed songs in Eng- 
lish and gave pleasure with her interpreta 
tive ability. Beryl Blanch and Kenneth Yost 
played fine accompaniments. 

Mary Tippett, soprano, Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, and Frank La Forge, com 
poser-pianist, gave a program at Derby, 
Conn., November 27. Miss Tippett and Mr. 
van Hoesen each offered groups of numbers, 
and joined in singing several duets. Mr. La 
Forge, their teacher, supplied the accompani- 
ments. S 


JULIA KEYPORT LONGSDORF 


The second of a series of monthly concerts 
was held recently at the Julia Keyport 
Longsdorf Piano Studio, Philadelphia. In the 
second of her series of Sunday afternoon 
musicales, Miss Longsdorf presented Alda 
Jane Bechtel, November 29. 


CAROLINE LOWE 


Pupils of Caroline Lowe appear frequent 
ly. Eleanor Searle, soprano, sang in the 
pageant of November 22 at the Lutheran 
Church of the Advent, New York, where 
she is soloist. Carrick Douglas, baritone, 
soloist in the same church, sang It Is Enough 
(Elijah) as a recent church program num 
ber. Hunter Sawyer, tenor soloist at the 
fourteenth Church of Christ, Scientist, was 
an understudy in Boccacio. He broadcasts 
regularly Sundays at 5:15. 


FLORENCE TURNER MALEY 


John H. Patrick, bass, a pupil of 
Turner Maley, gave a recital in the Brook- 
lyn Y. M. C. A. on November 28. His pro- 
gram comprised numbers by Mozart, Glinka, 
Speaks, De Koven, Ball, Elliott and three 
by Mrs. Maley entitled The Fields O’Bally 
clare, A Pastoral and The Pirate. Samuel 
R. Eves and Mrs. Maley were at the piano. 
Mr. Patrick is soloist at Calvary P. E. 
Church. Mina Gard, soprano, Mr. Patrick, 
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Maley 


and Frank di Pillo, violinist, were 
WMSG in the Florence Turner 
Hour the same day. 
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Maude 


MARION TRACY 


evening, 
Chamber Music 
Marion Tracy, 


November 22, at 
Hall, New York, 
vocal teacher, pre 
sented several of her pupils. John Bauer 
tenor, sang Vesti La Giuba from Pagliacci; 
Dorothy Cartier, who has an excellent lyric 
coloratura, sang Il Bacio and Sempre 
Libera, from Verdi’s La Traviata. Claire 
Rothbart, coloratura soprano; Frank Green, 
baritone; Regina Bellin, James 
Summers, tenor; Laurence violin 
ist; Anna Ruta Liguori, pianist, and Violet 
Conklin, flutist, added much to the artistic 
evening. Miss Ruth Coe at the piano, was 
an excellent accompanist M. B 


soprano; 


Maddi, 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


On November 29, at the studio of Edward 
E. Treumann, his artist pupil, Ira Spector, 
pianist, ten years of age, gave an interesting 
program. He played numbers by Mozcart, 
Schubert, Debussy, Chopin, Mendelssohn 
and other composers. On December 20, 
Alexander Henba, another of Mr. Treu 
mann’s artist pupils, will be heard in a 
piano recital. He will play composition 
by Liszt, Schubert, Paderewski, Schumann 
and Chopin. 

4NITA RIO 

Nadine Weller, Anita 

Weller 


soprano, pupil of 
Rio, recently gave a recital at the 
Theater, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. A press 
review called her “a soprano having a re 
markable range and richness of 
Miss Weller was accompanied by 


Maltby. 


voice.’ 


Miss 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 


Subscriptions received for the fund which 
the Musical Courier is raising to help the 
Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
their endeavor to secure adequate and safe 
quarters for their priceless collection of 
musical manuscripts, letters, and instru 
ments : 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch .. ” Kae $100 

Harry Weisbach We 

Dimitri Tiomkin 

Ernest Hutcheson 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

B. F. Gilbert 

Vera Brodsky 

L. Menken 

H. L. Hauser 

Viva Liebling 

Vilonat Studios 

Mrs. Charles H 

Madame X 

Dora 

G. H 
( 


Bruckm 


"Kind . 


Goodman 
ollection 


Deutsch 
George Schen 
“Subscriber” 
Corinne Seeley 
J. Harris 


Student Collectior 


George 


cker 


Beethoven Lover 
Carl Schmidt 
Giuseppe Longo 
Piano Student 
Antonio Lora 


Total $424 


No individual is authorized to 
money for the 


lictt and 
Musical Courier fund 
in aid of the Vienna Gesellschaft de 
Musikfreunde. Checks or money orders 
for that purpose are to be made out to thi 
VUusical Courier and sent to this papi 
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FROM OUR READERS 








Mason on Criticism 

( 1 na I niversity Ne , y TK 
Department of Music, December 
Musical Courier : 

accept my congratulations « 
and much needed article on Incor 
Music Journalism in Am 
Ewen and Sussman which 
your November 21 issue It is 
mirably thorough and well-informed, and it 
statisical method must convince 
person that our musical 
country is nothing 
ignorance 


lo the 
Please 
valuable 
petent 
Messrs 
lish in 


erica 


you pub 


any unbiased 
journalism in thi 
short of scandalou Phe 
and utter lack of intelligent 
ship of our average 
(with of course 
serious drag on all our activities 
music. The article you print can hardly 
to do important service by calling attentior 
to this deplorable condition. Of course th 
ultimate cause of it is the indifference of th 
financial backers of newspapers to the 
of musical criticism, their utter failure to un 
derstand the need of anything better If 
music-lovers would cooperate intelligently to 
boycott papers running futile criticism, some 
thing might be effected. Probably, however, 
the only remedy is the laborious 
cation of the public. 
Yours sincerely 
DANiEL GREGORY 
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New York Concerts 
(Continued from page 14) 


Fishers) was sung delightfully and also with 
the ever popular Che gelida manina from La 
Boheme, the newcomer won his audience 
strikingly. 

The program closed with the first act duet 
from La Boheme which Martini sang with 
Miss Low. With a gallant bow he offered 
lady his arm, and they wandered off 
finish of their romantic air. 


facile’; his intonation infallible; 
stopping accurate. He presented 

with refreshing unostentatiousness, 
ol th ythm and purity of style 

, had nobility and warmth, 
ntimentality; it had fullness and 

iality, but no heaviness 
is a real and unassuming artist. The — the 
hich greeted every singing the 


nusic 


arity 


thunderous applause w 
and demanded encores was ac- 
knowledged dignity. Fortunate in- 
deed are pupils to be associated with a musi 
an of such balanced discrimination 
Hubert Giesen, the accompanist 


printe d hee m 


Remarkable 
and typical 
Toscanini interpretations and unsurpassable 
playing by the Philharmonic Orchestra again 
ing. performed his share of the program distinguished the Thursday evening and Fri- 
tance in the Franck day afternoon concerts of that organization 
soancetiee. last week. 
7 : The program was divided equally between 
classics and modern numbers, with J. ca 
Bach’s Sinfonia in E flat, op. 18, No. 1, for 
double orchestra; Mendelssohn’s hstraiaion 
Symphony; Graener’s Die Flote von Sans 
(The Flute of Sans Souci) ; suite for 
auditorium of that insti- chamber orchestra; and Concerto dell 
series ot "Estate, Pizzetti. 

Bach is always a vital performance under 
Toscanini, what with a rhythm, flexible 
phrasing, and clarity of line. 

Mendelssohn's Rolenaatins Symphony, 
Kaufman (viola) are too well written when he was only twenty-one, had 

xcessive comment or additional not been performed by the Philharmonic 

| playing of the quartet Orchestra for over sixty years, and the pres 

> 2 of Havdn and ent revival of the work proved to be a wel 
D major combined ome one for the youthful opus has fine mel- 

spontaneity of en dic content and the finish of form and work- 

.e Franck quartet re manship, characteristic in every orchestral 

ite accord and a finely spun score by Mendelssohn. — Toscanini’s fresh 
Incidentally the work and devoted handling of the old material 

eriths seemed to give it a new lease of life. Strange 
checruer ss relate, the audience, long accustomed to 
look upon Mendelssohn as “dated,” not only 

applauded the performance but also cheers 
from some parts of the auditorium. 

The reading was another memorable proof 
if such were needed—of Toscanini’s alchemic 
ability to transform faded music into blazing 
radiance. 

Paul Graener, the fertile 
fifty-nine years old, 
larming set of Morceaux in his Sans Souci 
with its daintiness, tunefulness, and 
flute played “hinter dem Orchester” 
(behind the orchestra). There is no pro- 
Yeichi gramatic explanation with the composition, 
its title and character (the movements 

lk-lore, thougl Introduction and Sarabande, Gavotte, 

eyes, were unique and tl Air, and Rigaudon) sufficiently suggest that 
ndable the composer had in mind the musical atmos- 
resistances of the ot here of the secluded Potsdam palace where 
Great practised and played his 
famed guidance of Quantz, 
French verses, communed with 
and entertained artists, chief 
them being Bach Graener’s musical 
operatic fashi itment evokes the desired mood helped 
there was rousi! lause ; naterially by the dance forms which pre- 
e moments from VL aay iled in Frederick’s time. This is a delight- 
beautifully present d Queena and tasteful score, adroitly orchestrated, 
with her characteristically clear pleased the hearers most warmly. 

, 1i zzetti’s brilliant closed the 


Mari \ > . 
with an enlivening climax 
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That venerable ar 
tistic and social in- 
stitution, the Bilt- 
more Morning 
new season before a large 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


with shy 


Students of the 
Juilliard School 
their friends were treated to 
music playing when the 
made an afternoon ap- ouc! 


waunanta Art Quartet 
and 


hamber 
Art Quartet 
in the new 
This was the second in a 
Recitals. 
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Messrs Ja- 
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always impressed 
modernity and the way it 
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mann’s La Source; Ravel’s Habanera; de 
Falla’s El pano muruno; Polo, and Popper’s 
La Fileuse. Miss Radisse brought to these 
interpretations broad, humanate tone, tech 
nical adeptness, warmth and understanding. 

Louis Graveure, tenor, is ideal in these 
intimate appearances, when every nuance 
seems especially close to the hearers. 
Graveure, it need hardly be recounted, again 
proved himself a superlative recitalist. His 
offerings included MHandel’s Caro selve: 
Graener’s The Old Gentlemean; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Song of India; the Recondite 
Armonia aria from Puccini’s Tosca, and 
for his concluding group, Temple’s An Old 
Garden, Storace’s The Pretty Creature; 
Coates’ I Hear You Singing and Sanderson’s 
Shipmates o’ Mine. Graveure’s control of 
breath, vividly clear enunciation of every 
syllable in various languages, and above all, 
his grace and musicianship, fascinated his 
listeners. 

Eleanor La Mance, mezzo-soprano, and 
artist of sterling worth, displayed her appeal- 
ing voice in the Jeanne D’Arc aria, Tschai- 
kowsky; and three songs in_ beautifully 
articulated English; Campbell-Tipton’s The 
Crying of Water; Rubinstein’s Since I First 
Met Thee, and Rasbach’s Mountains. 

Miss La Mance’s voice and style made a 
hit with the audience. 


Trakli Orbeliani : ! 
previously this season 


in a series of two morning recitals at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, this pianist completed his 
local engagements for the fall with an eve 
ning appearance in Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Orbeliani chose for this program the 
following: Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
(Franck), Sonatine (Ravel), two Preludes 
by Rachmaninoff, two Etudes by Scriabine, 
and Liszt’s Consolation and Rakoczy March. 

Once again Orbeliani demonstrated a 
well-grounded technic, sincerity of purpose 
and the ability to plumb the inner depths of 
the music—this last particularly in Franck’s 
tryptych and the Rachmaninoff pieces. 


Having been heard 


There are occasional 

debut recitals which 
happy impression on the 
reviewer in his daily rounds. Grace La 
Mar’s afternoon function at Town Hall was 
one of them. Her program of Lieder, un- 
hackneyed and planned with thought and 
skill, consisted of songs by Brahms, Hugo 
Wolf, Erich Wolff, Strauss, Marx, Trunk 
and Mahler. 

Miss La Mar’s voice is a contralto of color 
and range, with richness in its lower tones, 
and sheen and_ brilliance in the topmost 
register. Intelligence and understanding 
were vested in the singer’s offerings. 

Josefin. Hartman Vollmer accompanied 
Miss La Mar, supplying finely shaded back- 
ground, and shared the applause, especially 
after her fleet and well turned playing of 
Marx’ Nocturne. 


Grace La Mar 


leave a definitely 


One of the most 
critical and at- 
tentive assem- 
blages of cham- 
ber music devotees which is brought together 

in New York is undoubtedly that which 
meets regularly in Washington Irving High 
School to hear the annual series of distin 
guished ensembles. 

Cornelius Van Vliet’s admirable trio met 
with the whole-souled approval of those de 
votees. The noted cellist and his collabora- 
tors played the Brahms C minor trio, op. 101, 
with much warmth and clarity. Ulric Cole’s 
colorful trio was given a first time perform- 
ance, winning sustained applause for its sub- 
stantial, musicianly qualities and for the 
way it was performed. Van Vliet’s sym 
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MUNICH FESTIVAL 
PLAYS FOR 1932 


The Bavarian State Theaters an- 
nounce the program for the Munich 
Festival Plays of 1932. Wagner will 
again be played in the Prince Regent 
Theater and Mozart in the Residence 
Theater. The former will also give a 
Richard Strauss and Hans Pfitzner 
week. The Wagner festival plays, 
which will be given from July 18 to 
August 21, will bring Die Meister- 
singer, the Ring, Tannhaeuser, Parsi- 
fal and Tristan and Isolde. The Mo- 
zart plays, from July 21 to August 
19, include The Marriage of Figaro, 
Magic Flute, Don Juan, Idomeneo, 
Cosi fan tutte and Abduction from 
the Seraglio. The Strauss and Pfitz- 
ner week, August 23 to 28, brings 
Palestrina, The Heart, Salome and 
Der Rosenkavalier. 











Ernest Schelling 


pathetic championship of worthy contem- 
poraneous works was again manifest in his 
trio’s playing of Alfredo Casella’s Siciliano 
and Burlesque and the Paul Juon Miniatures. 
All the presentations were notable for unity 
and purity of tone, and musicianly and 
spirited proclamation. 


DECEMBER 5 


Ernest Hutcheson - rnest| Hutcheson 
vas heard in a 
recital at the McMillin Acadante Theater in 
the evening, the concert being sponsored by 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia 
University. The recitalist divided his pro- 
gram into three parts, the first including 
Beethoven’s sonata in C-sharp minor; Men- 
delssohn’s Song Without Words and the 
same composer’s Scherzo from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (transcribed for piano by 
Mr. Hutcheson). Four Chopin compositions 
formed the second group and the last com- 
prised two Liszt numbers and Mr. Hutche- 
son’s arrangement of Wagner’s Ride of the 

Valkyries. 

Hutcheson remains one of the outstanding 
pianistic figures of the day, musicianly, 
earnest, deeply authoritative, technically 
commanding. His marked gifts were evi- 
dent throughout this recital and and earned 
him prolonged applause. The two transcrip- 
tions were interesting, and faithful in note 
and spirit to their orchestra! originals, as 
was to be expected from a musician and 
musicologist like Ernest Hutcheson. 


Saturday’s Philhar- 
monic children heard 
the story of the Suite—and a confession 
about a sweet surprise. The confession was 
very personal, but perhaps Mr. Schelling is 
still proud of his good judgment, so he sent 
the details of his boyish amour far and wide 
—the concert was broadcast—and told every- 
one of a certain lady, which is why it was 
a sweet surprise. He waited at a corner, 
when he was a little boy, waited for her just 
to pass. Well, here she was in Carnegie 
Hall, and Mr. Schelling kissed her hand and 
introduced her to us, Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, “immortalized as the Gibson Girl.” 
She is just as lovely as ever, and she had 
come to tell of a musician’s family which is 
in need; in need of the interest and help of 
boys and girls. 

And then back to the Suites. There had 
heen Bach’s in D major and the Peer Gynt 
of Grieg; now the Dirge and In Wartime of 
MacDowell’s Indian Suite, and Stravinsky’s 
Berceuse and Finale, from the Firebird. 

Mozart’s Cradle Song was the song every- 
one sang. It is a very clever lullaby, Mr. 
Schelling noted, for he found that it had put 
some of his audience to sleep by the time the 
second verse was reached. 

C omments 
Heckscher Symphony jy the lis- 
Orchestra teners and 

by New 
York daily papers were of flattering nature, 
following the December 5 concert of the 
Heckscher Symphony Orchestra, in the 
building of that name on upper Fifth Ave- 
nue. All agreed that the young people 
forming the organization, under  Isidor 
Strassner’s conducting, had never played as 
well in the seven seasons of its existence. 
Something like 100 players make up the 
ensemble, which was heard by an attentive 
audience of good size. Beginning with the 
Barber of Seville overture (Rossini), played 
with jovial spirit; the program also offered 
two movements from Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony marked by the string players’ excel- 
lent unity and sharp attacks. There was 
appropriate contrast in short works by Si- 
belius and Dvorak. The Nutcracker Suite 
(Tschaikowsky) closed the concert. 

Max Rosen proved himself a youthful 
harpist of high merit, playing with agree- 
able tone and clean technic several pieces by 
Hasselmans. John Dembeck, of the first vio- 
lin section of the orchestra, showed technical 
skill and good octaves in his performance of 
the Vitale Chaconne, and added a mazurka 
as encore. Ronald Murat (librarian of the 
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ANNUAL CRITICS’ 
CONCERT 


The second annual concert in aid 
of needy musicians, given by the music 
critics and musical writers of New 
York, will take place Tuesday evening, 
December 29, at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
New York. Several guest artists will 
participate in the program which 
plans to cffer also several other novel 
features not presented last year. The 
general management of the Critics’ 
Concert is in charge of Catharine A. 
Bamman, care of the Barbizon-Plaza, 
58th Street and 6th Avenue, New 
York. 











orchestra) provided tactful piano accompani- 
ments. The next concert is planned for 


February 6. 
Don Cossack Chorus 5&*&¢ Jaroft 
his Don 
Cossacks made another appearance at Carne- 
gie Hall on Saturday afternoon, rousing their 
hearers to such a pitch of enthusiasm that 
they were finally left by the chorus whistling 
and stamping and shouting for more. The 
first portion of the procram was devoted to 
religious airs and psalms and passed to sad 
and gay and humorous fragments of Russian 
folk-lore. The Red Sarafan (arranged by 
Jaroff) was repeated. It is an ingenious ar- 
rangement, with the chorus weaving its way 
through the little story in typical and in- 
imitable Russian rhythm. The Old Cossack 
song, with its whistling bullets and all, closed 
the program. 

There were encores and yet more noisy 
demonstrations from the audience, which was 
far from being quieted even after Jaroff had 
surprised them with a trepak, danced by two 
of his singers to the accompaniment of the 
chorus—a memory, perhaps, of their military 
days when the camp and not the world was 
their home. 

Bruce Simonds Mt. _ Simonds : 

beautifully at this 
Town Hall recital and his auditors gave full 
indication of their understanding and appre- 
ciation. It would, indeed, be difficult not to 
understand such interpretations as were here 
offered. They had body and rich articula- 
tion. Every phrase was delineated with 
clarity ; light and shade were limned in such 
a manner that the thematic material was 
emphasized and brought to the fore, given 
its just values, and supported by firm lines 
of nuance. Touch, sweep, sonority, all had 
place in the Simonds scheme. 

He takes no heed of popularity and very 
little of modernity. His program had only 
works void of sensational appeal, and their 
mood throughout was aristocratic—a Men- 
delssohn Prelude and Fugue; Pasquini Toc- 
cata; Scarlatti Presto; a Sonata by Arnold 
Bax; Brahms’ Cappriccios and Intermezzos 
and Schumann’s Carnival. All of them were 
enjoyed according to the worth of the music, 
the Bax least of all, the Schumann perhaps 
best of all. The Mendelssohn fugue was 
played with transparency and vitality, the 
Pasquini and Scarlatti pieces showed swift 
lightness, and the Brahms music delivered 
by Mr. Simonds revealed itself as com- 
pletely in accord with the intentions of the 
composer. 

One of the chief pleasures to be had 
from the pianist’s playing was his ability to 
produce tone without forcing or pounding. 

Applause and encores were the expected 
results of Mr. Simonds’ unusual achieve- 
ments. 
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Nina Koshetsz Reviewers of Nina Ko- 
z shetz’s art must always 


be confronted with the task of inventing new 
panegyrics as well as resurrecting old ones 
for an explicit account of her masterful de- 
lineations either in respect to interpretive 
callidity or sheer musical genius—not to for- 
get mentioning the novelty of her unusual 
programs or the attractiveness of her meth- 
ods of presentation. 

The appearance of this Russian soprano 
occasions the elite among New York concert 
goers to throng Town Hall or wherever else 
Koshetz may appear and also attracts a great 
number of illustrious fellow artists to do her 
homage. This evening such a highly sophis- 
ticated and intelligent audience overflowed 
the usual seating capacity of Town Hall and 
filled many seats placed upon the stage. 

In the way of novelty Mme. Koshetz ac- 
companied in a group of fifteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth century songs (Bach; Old 
French, arr. Tiersot; Bourgogne, arr. Em- 
manuel; Spanish, Bassa, arr. Nin) by the 

Philharmonic Orchestra Scholarship Quartet 
(Joseph Reilich, Ralph Hersch, David Katz 
and Martin Teicholtz) ; and in seven Spanish 
songs, Manuel de Falla, the assistants were 
Lucille Lawrence and Carlos Salzedo whose 
transcription of the piano part for two harps 
was presented for the first time. Another 
first time was the cycle The Wreath of Min- 
iatures, words and music by Nina Koshetz. 
Songs by Debussy, Ravel and Sadero com- 


played 
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pleted this entirely refreshing and rewarding 
program. 

The Koshetz voice became more and more 
supple and warm as the evening progressed. 
Yet this is far from declaring that the Bach 
Cantata No. 21 or the aria, Come, Thou 
Sweet Death were not infused with deep 
feeling and projected with musical expres- 
siveness. The final line of the latter, Komm 
stisser Tod, when it drops to the lower reg- 
ister, as sung by Nina Koshetz shows no 
line of timbre demarcation or lessening of 
intensity. This group was encored by a mel- 
odious Lullaby from the pen of Mary Howe, 
a Washington composer who wrote the piece 
especially for Mme. Koshetz and her string 
accompaniment. 

The singer was best in the Falla group 
(Jota and Polo being repeated by urgent re- 
quest). The well-known harpists mirrored 
the Andalusian implications with fidelity and 
color; the Salzedo accompaniments utilize 
many " of the original effects for which this 
authority is famous. Most striking was the 
concluding Polo; here a strip of paper is 
placed between the harp strings making a 
wiry, buzzy, caustic effect which can only 
be appreciated by the knowledge of the folk 
song's bitter, accursing text; a suggestion 
of passionate Iberian hate which Falla 
arouses with amazing provocativeness. 

But one must not omit other points of 
Nina Koshetz’s artistry; her superb diction 
whether it be in German, French, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian or English; her penetrative 
and communicative projection of the dra- 
matic as well as the purely musical ramifica- 
tions of the songs; her own inimitable fash- 
ion, most of all the natural attributes of her 
voice and its intelligent functioning. Mme. 
Koshetz’s own compositions are sensitively 
put together; delicate dissonances of accom- 
paniment color the moods and the melodic 
line is never cumbersome or monotonous. 

Boris Kogan, at the piano in the final 
groups, accompanied the singer with taste- 
ful understanding. 

Manhattan Symphony Henry Had- 

ley’s sym- 
phonic organization gave the third concert 
of its season in the new home of the orches- 
tra, the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, with Julia 
Peters, soprano, as soloist, and Charles Lau- 
trup as guest conductor. 

Julia Peters, a young artist of striking 
personality, sang the Weber Freischuetz aria 
with effect. Her rich middle voice and pure 
upper range came to agreeable hearing in 
the trying aria. Miss Peters’ clean-cut 
enunciation revealed her command of the 
German language and her comprehension of 
the text. 

Charles Lautrup conducted Schumann's 
Manfred Overture; Reger’s Variation on a 
Theme by Mozart; Vivian Burnett's over- 
ture, Racketty Packetty House, and Carl 
Nielsen’s Sinfonia Espansiva. 

The young conductor knew his scores and 
led with well-defined beat and rhythmic 
sense. 

Burnett’s unpretentious overture also gave 
pleasure to the listeners. This opus is sim- 
ple, free-moving, and as the composer indi- 
cates in his notes, well adapted for use 
among student orchestras. 


A  mezza-contralto 
eg sung to a 
large matinée audience in Town Hall. The 
program included numbers in Italian, French 
and Russian. It was in her native language 
that Mme. Fonariova revealed her best sing- 
ing: Balakireff, Tschaikowsky, Cui, Mous- 
sorgsky, Dargomijsky and Warlamoff, util- 
izing two groups. 

Genia Fonariova’s interpretive ability is 
sympathetic, her voice has ample range, and 
is for the most part veraciously plz vced. On 
the other hand, periods of nervousness served 
to inject a vibrato which was distracting 
and inconsistent with singing otherwise high- 
ly commendable, especially in mezza voce 
passages. 

The attendance voiced approval of the re- 
citalist. 


N. Y. Matinee 
Composers’ Day 


Genia Fonariova 


A audience 
thronged the _ ball 
room of the Hotel 
Plaza to hear local 
composers in a large program of their own 
works. The musicians represented were: 
Antonio Lora (trio in C minor); Charles 
Haubiel (Triptych: Three Nature Songs; 
Three Love Songs) ; Aurelio Giorni (Suite 
Impressions of Travel) ; Frank La Forge 
(songs: Before a Crucifix; To a Messenger; 
Contemplation; Far Away; Hills) ; Marion 
Bauer (piano pieces: Prelude, op. 15, White 
Pines, Druids, The Tide) and Gena Brans- 
combe, words and music, (Three Memorial 
Pieces—for women’s voices, violin, ‘cello, 
piano, trumpet and drum). 

Mr. Lora’s trio, opening the concert, Pane 
played with effect by Alfred Troemel, Gus- 
tavo La Zazzera and the composer. It is 
based on familiar models, of harmonic con- 
servativeness, yet contains melody and a par- 
ticularly rich piano part. Mr. Troemel, the 
violinist, appeared later with Mr. Giorni in 
the latter’s geographic suite, a tonal cruise 
which takes one to Thun, Montreale, Ley- 
den, and ends in our own lower Manhattan. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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“feel” ot the singing tone in 
your orchestra. Also, only by close obser- 
vation and knowledge of the technic of the 
singer can the young conductor acquire the 
perfect unity of his beat with the voice on 
the stage. He must—mentally, please !—sing 
with them, breathe with them, for it is their 
breathing which, in fact, really guides his 
baton. 


He will 


you get the 


endear himself to 
always giving distinct and reliable cues, 
which together with many necessary cues 
in the orchestra require that he have the 
and not his head in the 


his singers by 


‘score in his head 
score.” 
SATAN SPEAKS? 


| must relate a peculiar incident (or was 
it a dream?) of my years of coming of age 
as a conductor. Once after [ those 
clashes unavoidable between a too young, too 
fiery, too inexperienced conductor and a very 
too-routined, too arrogant 
singer, | sat rather dejectedly in a cafe. A 
stranger came to my table, limping slightly, 
vith piercing eyes, and sat down at 
my side He reminded me somehow of the 
Stadtrath Lindorf in Tales of Hoffman, and 
he said “My dear fellow, the theater, as 
you no doubt have found out by now, is not 
an Elysium of happy spirits but a perpetual 
battleground! You. want a career? At any 
cost? Listen to me; don’t entertain any 
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experienced, 


shar p 
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longer the preposterous prejudice that in 
opera really the composer and the work are 
the thing! Always do exactly what the 
singer wishes, especially the prima donna or 
primo tenore. Should you acquire (by the 
process of ripening) an absolute and inde 
pendent authority, let it not be known 
Singers like the comfortable feeling of pat- 
ronizing you. Before all, beware of ecstacy! 
That is the privilege of the singer only. All 
he wants you to be is a faithful accompani- 
ist. Remember all this, and also that it “is a 
wise child who adopts his protectors.” 

I started up and asked, “Who the devil 
are you?” “Maybe so,” was the mysterious 
reply and my mentor vanished quickly. 

| never conducted Hoffman after that un- 
canny experience without slightly getting the 
creeps. 

Tact AND TaktTstocK (Baton) 

On the face of it, that Mephistophelic 
prompting does not seem so diabolic after 
all. It would figure quite appropriately in 
worldwise Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son (had that young man shown musical am 
bition). It seems to represent rather com 
mon sense, very common sense indeed, which 
recommends it to thousands of talented 
young men as their silently adopted, if never 
openly avowed code of conduct. Such are 
the diplomats and politicians of music as a 
lucrative profession, who after a few years 
of unhampered climbing in career and social 
estimation look back on the dreamy idealism 
with which they embraced music in their 
teens, as one may look back on the mumps 
and the measles one went through in early 
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“Is the desire for musical culture waning 
because back of it is only this attitude 
towards its power as a wage earner? Not 
that I wish to discourage the phase of it, 
but I would rather emphasize the power of 
its capacity for greater personal enjoyment 
and its means as an element for progress. 

“Great world progress was made in the 
fifteenth century when the wonderful painters 
of the early Renaissance worked for higher 
ideals and for mere pleasure in the added 
study of anatomy and perspective which in 
itself brought with it more earning capacity 
They were not looking for a moneyed re- 
turn. They felt the call for individual de- 
velopment to make greater progress and at 
i time when the world seemed very dark. 

“It is said of Paolo Uccello, whose study 
of perspective was an absorbing delight, that 
his 
necessary sleep because ‘perspective was so 
sweet a thing.’ 

“The study of voice culture can become 
just as ‘sweet a thing’ as that study of per- 
spective was to Uccello. 

“T think there can be no sweeter thing 
than learning how to release one’s voice in 
beautiful musical sounds. With it comes a 
desire for enlarged culture of musicianship 
and the added enjoyment of lovely phrasing 
and power to express ideas that may be 
surging within us, but which are practically 
lost without a vehicle of expression. 

“This age has conceived the radio, which 
looks so small but which makes us stand 
before it with a sense of reverential awe 
when we hear ‘Hello England’ and the an- 
wer ‘Hello America,’ coming across those 
3,000 miles of ocean in a second’s time. 

“Why should this not be an inspiring en- 
couragement for musical study ? 

“Greater progress in the development of 
the radio will bring a demand for more and 
hetter musicians. It is said so often that 
darkness is greater just before the dawn, 
but while giving our money for the aid of 
the immediate needy, let us not forget we 
are also helping in the progress of the world 
when we continue the development of the 
arts 


wife could not persuade him to take his 


December 12, 1931 
childhood. Subtle and tactful independence 
prevents many a gifted youth from becoming 
just another “useful musician.” 

We have here the serious, crucial problem 
of the young artist at the cross-roads. The 
decision faces him; shall it be his life aim 
to propagate his talents through Art—in 
which case music and theater are a vehicle 
for personal promotion to be used at any 
cost as shrewdly as possible—or shall it be 
his life aim to propagate Art through his 
talents to the best of his ability ? 

It is believable that the majority of the 
present day talents would say “Yes” to the 
first alternative. It is the way of the world, 
in unison with the world, and generally gets 
the reward of the world. 

The other alternative, with its more spirit 
ual remuneration, greater commercial risk 
and problematic financial value is chosen by 
a minority of idealists, dreamers, if you want, 
“fools of God,” who are irresistibly driven 
to tread a spiritual path, whose greatest re- 
ward is enthusiasm and ecstasy, the latter 
all too often turning into the ecstasy of the 
martyr. Such a nature, with its uncom- 
promising, proud attitude is of course a priori 
at war with the world, governed by its amaz- 
ing code of compromises and concessions. 

AFTERWORD 

But are music and our attitude toward it 
really such all important that they 
should unite or divide people on the strength 
of their creed, as religions do? A word to 
the wise is a beacon in the night, so to an- 
swer this question, let me quote here Scho- 
penhauer’s words about the essence and 
nature of music, which should be engraved 
early in the souls of all those lovers of art 
who see in it more than just another form of 
amusement and entertainment. 

“The unutterable depth of music by virtue 
of which it floats through our consciousness 
as a vision of a paradise firmly believed in 
yet ever distant from us, and by which also 
it is so fully understood and yet so inex 
plicable, rests on the fact that it restores to 
us all the emotions of our inmost nature, 
but entirely without reality and far removed 
from its pain. Music is distinguished from 
all the other Arts by the fact, that it is a 
direct copy of the innate essence of the 
world itself. We might just as well call 
the world embodied music as embodied will 
Music and Nature—two different expres- 
sions of the same thing.” 

In no other composer’s works do I find 
Schopenhauer’s sublime idea of music so 
magnificently embodied as in Richard Wag 
ner’s music dramas. 
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Symphony Concerts for Lower 
East Side 

A series of three symphony concerts ar¢ 
being given at the Playhouse, New York, 
on Sunday evenings, December 6, January 3 
and February 7. The program for the first 
concert was given by the New York City 
Symphony Orchestra affiliated with the Radio 
City Symphony Orchestra, Inc., under the 
direction of Theophil Wendt. Fraser Gange 
was the soloist; Lillian D. Wald gave an 
address, and Grace Spofford, former Dean 
of the Curtis Institute, gave the explanatory 
talks. 

The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement is sponsoring this series of con- 
certs, the double purpose of which is to give 
symphonic music to the people of the lower 
East Side and at the same time to provide 
employment for musicians 


Second Stradivarius Concert at 


Mannes School 
The Stradivarius Quartet’s chamber music 
concert at the David Mannes Music School, 
with Leopold Mannes’ explanatory talk, was 
held November 22. The program was de- 
voted to the performance of the Beethoven 
quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2 
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GEORGE COPELAND TELLS ABOUT SPAIN 


American Pianist Who Spent Summer in Majorca Thinks Spain a 


Utopia for 


Copeland, pianist, who recently 
summer of travel on the 
“Spain has everything 


George 
returned from a 
Continent, claims that 
a musician can wish.” 

During a great part of the summer Mr. 
Copeianc lived at Majorca. 

“Spain has no false illusions,” he 
to explain. “It is an invigorating 
with frank and unpretentious people. They 
have an almost unbelievable honesty and 
the peasants are truthful to a fault. If they 
do not like you, you find it out without 
delay, for they shun you in a most impres- 
sive fashion. If they approve of you, they 
do you favors without the slightest expecta 
tion of return.” 

One of Mr. Copeland’s prime reasons for 
visiting Spain again this past summer was 
to gather Spanish novelties for presentation 
on his programs and make further research 
into the temperament of the music. Also 
he sought the invigoration and peaceful leis- 
ure for work that he claims Spain gives 
him. A monastery in Majorca he found an 
ideal place for concentration. In external 
appearances the monastery has changed little 
since Chopin lived there. 

It is Mr. Copeland’s assertion that we 
tend to underrate Spain as a land of music. 
Not so much through neglect; but through 
the fact that what we sample of its artistic 
delicacies comes from so limited a_ region. 
‘Besides affording musicians,” he said, “one 
of the most inspiring places in the world in 
which to work, it offers a variety of song 
and dance, a versatility of which we know 
little, for the people are truly appreciative 
of art. 

“Americans know only a modicum of the 
music of Spain. What we hear most in 
this country is really Andalusian music, 
which is only a small portion of the national 
endowments of the Iberian peninsula. Many 
other provinces have a native music in a 
highly developed state: Galician, Basque, 
Catalonian. Each one is an expression en- 
tirely distinctive in melody, rhythm and ac 
companiment, and much of it is unknown to 
outsiders.” 

Mr. Copeland played for the 
a number of his own manuscript 
ments of Catalonian dances with 
became acquainted last summer. Their ex- 
ceptional distinction of melodic line and un- 
conventional turns of phrase were delightful 
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The Magic of Spanish 
Rhythm 
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thereby help his soul to depart in the slowest 
and most dignified of tempos. 

The pavane of still graver and majestic 
movement was so stately that it was danced 
at all the courts of Europe and for a time 
was called Le Grand Bal. It is from the 
pavane that originated the menuet and the 
chaconne. 

Whether in grave 
moods there is always 
sustains the Spanish rhythms 
alling of a piano. 

The Moors left an ineffaceable impress on 
the intense and warm rhythms of Spain, and 
the rhythms of the Spaniards and the Moors 
have remained linked. _Debussy owes much 
to both. The youngest and most modern 
group known as the “Eight” as well as 
Granados, Albeniz, Turina, Manuel de Falla 
Espla and Ravel (the French Basque) can- 
not avoid the Moorish strain as they thread 
through the treasures of primitive Spanish 
rhythms in search for greater tonal and 
rhythmic constructiveness. The instrumen- 
tal sumptuousness of de Falla is a direct de- 
rivative of Spanish and Oriental flourishings 

But to all that she owes to the ancestory 
of other people, Iberia, racial Spain, cries, 
laughs, loves, vibrates, to a pulsating beat 
of her own. And ir the emotional power 
to direct and control lies the magic of the 
great Spanish rhythm. 


or brazenly sensuous 
a warm intensity that 
like the ped- 


Dai Buell In Television 

Dai Buell, 
giving is teaching in Newton Center, 
and in New York 

In October, when she received a television 
broadcast the newspapers claimed that this 
was the first complete New England recital 
hy television. Back in November, 1921, 
Miss Buell received national recognition as 
the first piz anist to present a recital over the 
air. It is interesting that at this time, she 
should be given credit as being the first New 
Ms ngland pianist to complete an entire recital 
by television. 

It was Miss Buell’s keen interest in tele- 
vision as a new medium destined to brins 
music to the public and the fact that it is 
still in its non-commercial stage that 
prompted her to consent to play for the 


\merican pianist, beside recital 
Mass.., 


Musicians 


who lived not far from my villa in Majorca. 
He had been an organist before donning 
the robes of the clergy, and he was one 
of the finest musicians I have met any 
where. He is considered an authority on 
many phases of music, and his home is 
visited continually by great artists who 
seem happy to have his friendship. 

“T also visited de Falla, through whom I 
made the acquaintance of Segovia. It is not 
generally known that de Falla, despite his 
renown as a composer, was not until last 

‘ar free from financial worry. He is a 
delightful man and a great composer, but 
of the business facet of his career he knows 
nothing. The matters of copyright, royalties, 
and such things, seem to be uninteresting to 
him, and he was living in actual poverty 
until some friends saw to it that he had a 
steady income and the care he needed to 
carry on his work. 

“He is one of the few musicians I 
known who doesn’t want to come to Amer- 
ica, or to do any extensive trz avelling. Quiet, 
to his composing, is what he 
The applause of galleries do 
is a musician only for 


have 


so necessary 
most desires. 
not direct his pen; he 
the sake of his art.” 

The leisure one finds in Spain, according 
to Mr. Copeland, is ideal for artists. 

“One does not have to ‘strive’ there, either 
for money or fame. Strife is, anyway, a 
nuisance and a bore, and incompatible with 
true artistry. The artist must be able to 
shut the door on prosaic troubles if he 
wishes to create. Spain offers the advantage 
of living expenses which are next to noth- 
ing in amount. And best of all, the sum 
of money one earns is not considered there 
the sum of one’s artistry. 

“Too many musicians I have met, even 
on the Continent, are imbued with the idea 
of super-salesmanship. First they fight with 
art as some fierce dragon that must be over 
come, instead of as some real friend who 
should be known a little better. Then they 
load themselves with ideals, as a sort of 
catalogue of their efficiencies; and_ finally 
proceed to sell their achievements at a price 

“Artistry, to me, associates itself with the 
leisure (not laziness) to improve one’s self 
as an instrument of expression; time to 
search out hidden things of value to one’s 
artistic world; and then to find an audience, 
even if it is only one person, with whom 
to express it. Because Spain is so ready to 
give me these opportunities, I prefer to 
work there.” I. R.S. 


demonstration Miss Buell expressed the 
opinion that there is a tremendous interest in 
watching a noted pianist play as well as - 
tening to him. The program was planned ; 
one of her Causerie concerts—a type of en 
tertainment which is enhanced by intersper 
ing interpretative comments on the composi 
tions played 

An addition to this recital especially ar 
ranged by Miss Buell for her audience was a 
slow motion study of her fingering, permit 
ting the visual audience the opportunity of 
seeing just how she manages difficult pas 
sages. 


Kindler and Low Give Joint 
Recital 


Low, soprano, and Hans Kindler, 
cellist, were recently heard in a joint pro 
gram in Fleishe*® Auditorium, Philadelphia 
Mr. Kindler’s numbers included Hindemith’s 
sonata for cello alone: a suite by Purcell; 
two Dutch tunes of the sixteenth century, 
transcribed hy Mr. Kindler, and pieces by 
Habanera, Nin and Ravel Mr. Kindler 
was formerly solo cellist of the Philadelnhia 
Orchestra, and is now conductor of the Na 
tional Svmphony Orchestra, Washineton, 
D. C. Miss Low offered the aria from 
Charpentier’s Louise and songs by Debussy, 
Grovlez, Donaudy, Scarlatti, Schumann. La 
Forge and others. This artist is also fam 
iliar to Philadelphia audiences, having ap 
peared there with the Civic Opera Company 
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Margaret Reed Dooley in Buffalo 

When Margaret Reed Dooley appeared 
in her Buffalo, N. Y., recital for the Chro- 
matic Club, November 21, the Times (Marv 
Howard) named her “warm, rich voice,” and 
said it was a “beautiful vocal organ, used 
with skill and innate musical feeling.” The 
Courier-Express (Mary B. Swan) said in 
part: “Her persuasive personality and nat 
ural musical intelligence made her interpre 
tive insight and presentation of Frauenliehe 
und Leben a real achievement.” The News 
(Dr. Durney) declared that Miss Dooley 
has “a rich, warm vocal organ, which con- 
tinues to grow in power and authority. She 
sang admirably, with musical feeling, artis- 
tic restraint and intelligent grasp.” Tlona 
McLeod, pianist, collaborated in the recital, 
plaving solos by Schumann, Liszt, Debussy 
and Scriabine. Robert Hufstader acted as 
accompanist. 
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Edward Collins Plays Own Work 
With the Chicago Symphony 


Concerts and Recitals Draw Large and Interested Audiences 
—Student Activities Keep Increasing 


An ovation was tendered the 
pianist-composer, Edward Collins, when he 
uppeared as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing his own Concert 
Piece in A minor. Collins scored one of 
the biggest hits of the season, and never was 
success more deserved, for he presented a 
fine piece of musical writing and played it 
brilliantly. This was not Collin’s first ap- 
pearance with our orchestra, nor the first 
time his compositions have figured on these 
programs, for in 1925 he played his pian 
concerto in E flat major and in 1927 be con- 
ducted his Tragic Overture 

In his Concert Piéce Collins 
music of importance, music that is enduring 
because it contains fine melodic substance, 
definite ideas, vitality and rich harmonic and 
hythmic values. It is modern music but 
manifests none of the modern tendencies of 
vagueness and discordance. He has some- 
thing definite to say and says it skillfully, 
effectively, brilliantly. It is a pleasure to 
hear music which and enchants the 
young American well appreci- 


has written 


soothes 
composer so 
ated 

Collins plaved 
and listeners 
nizing this quality 
major concerto ol 


number with 
were not slow in recog 

His account of the D 
Haydn earlier in the pro 
gram was likewise enthusiastically received. 

The orchestra played the Mozart Over- 
ture to The Elopement from the Seraglio; 
Beethoven’s B flat major symphony and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol 
most effectively. 


his finesse 
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Horowitz AT OrcHESTRA HAL 

A large and demonstrative audience as- 
sembled at Orchestra Hall on November 29, 
the first recital this season of Vladimir 
Horowitz, who presented an interesting pro 
gram, including “the Bach (Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor; Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations; Brahms’ Seven Waltzes and 
Variations on a Paganini Theme; a group of 
three Chopin numbers; Prokofieff’s Sonata 
No. 3, and Petrouchka. To 
these were added many extra numbers, 
which were plaved with the same refine 
ment, musicianship and artistry as the print 
ed numbers. The master pianist gave as 
an exhibition of piano playing as our 

lassical hall has harbored 
ErrREM ZIMBALIST AT 


for 


Stravinsky's 


fine 
ever 
STUDEBAKE! 
solo appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Kfrem Zimbalist gave a violin recital at the 
Studebaker Theater November 29, under the 
direction of Bertha Ott. He elected to play 
ram made up of works by Bach and 
Paganini. Few violinists desirous of win- 
ning popularity would choose to play works 
of only two composers, but Zimbalist does 
not play for the sake of making an appeal 
to his listeners by programming light com 
positions. He his followers with 
playing of unusual order and demonstrated 
the full gamut of his art, playing with that 
heauty of tone, that refinement of style, that 
impeccable technic which have placed him 
among the foremost violinists of the day 
Hans Hess’ Cevtto Recital 
lf Horowitz and Zinsbalist each 
admirers, likewise Hans 
unts many followers, 
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a prog 


rewarded 


have an 
Hess, the 
who practi 
the Playhouse on November 29 
recital, which gave another op 
hear one of America’s most 
llists and a most satisfying musi 
Hess is a serious musician, who stands 
top of his profession 
program incl luded works by 
von Paradis-Dushkin, 
Hindemith Nadia 
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for the Sunday Twilight Musicale at the 
Beachview Club on November 29. The bari- 
tone sang a well arranged program, in ar- 
tistic manner, comprising compositions by 
Wagner, Verdi, Massenet, Godfrey Nutting, 
Deems Taylor, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Giordano, Tosti, Brogi, Knupfer, Van Grove, 
Dreier and Edward Moore. 
EpitH MANSFIELD’s APPEARANCES IN EARLY 
DECEMBER 

Edith Mansfield, soprano, is popular with 
audiences. She sang with the Marshall 
Field Choral Society, on December 1, in the 
annual performance of the Messiah under 
the direction of Edgar Nelson. With Wil- 
liam Miller, tenor, and Willard Rhodes, nar- 
rator and pianist, Miss Mansfield gave ex- 
cerpts from The Lady of the Lake by Karl 
Schmidt on December 6 at the Fortnightly 
Club. On December 13 Miss Mansfield will 
give a Vesper Musicale at the Lake Forest 
Presbyterian Church. 
Leon Benpitzky HEARD IN MANy RECITALS 

Leon Benditzky, pianist, is actively en- 
gaged with a season which began early in 


LEON BENDITZKY 


September He is kept occupied with radio 
appearances, accompanying, coaching and 
teaching, and is heard extensively over 
WGN As accompanist Mr. Benditzky 
plays for many prominent artists. Some of 
his recent engagements in the latter capacity 
were at recitals given by Benno Rabinof, 
in Kansas City; Walter Mills, in Kansas 
City; Vera Mirova, in Chicago and Michael 
Krasnopolsky in Chicago. 
THe DupbLey 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dudley Buck entertained at a musicale 
tea at the Tavern Club. Mr. Buck’s en 
gagement for the faculty of the Columbia 
School of Music has strengthened the vocal 
department of that institution. His tea was 
attended by many prominent people. Marie 
Morrisey, one of Mr. Buck’s outstanding 
pupils, sang several groups of songs. 

Amy NEILL STRING QUARTET 

The Amy Neill String Quartet was heard 
in concert on December 1 at Kimball Hall 
in a program made up of Szymanowski, 
Rieti, and Beethoven quartets. 


Bucks ENTERTAIN 


\MERICAN CONSERVATORY Norers 


\ special performance by members of the 
American Conservatory Opera Class will be 
given in Kimball Hall December 19. The 
Opera Class is under the direction of 
Edoardo Sacerdote 

Mortimer Scheff, student, 


young artist 


COURIER 


was presented in piano recitals recently at 
the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club and at 
the home of Paul DuPont. Mr. Scheff was 
also featured at a musicale held at the home 
of Mr. Blair on November 29. 

Frances Day Armstrong, “former student 
of the conservatory, who received the Bach- 
elor of Music degree last summer, has been 
elected “5 tg of music in the high 
schools at Delta, ( 

Marguerite Kelpsh Ullman of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory faculty and the Phoebean 
Trio-- Alice Johnson, pianist; Barbara 
Sneath, cellist; Ruth Haroldson, violinist 
represented the conservatory chapters of 
Sigma Alpha Iota on the Founders’ Day 
program at the Cordan Club, December 1. 

Alma Hubbard, contralto, voice student 
of the school, gave an interesting program 
of spirituals at the Ross Junior High School, 
November 24. 

Irma Tunk Wills, pianist and student of 
the American Conservatory, appeared in re- 
cital at Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Ill., November 14. 


FraANK TeuRFS IN RECITAL 


Frank Teurfs, young Belgian baritone, 
gave a recital at the Civic Theater on No- 
vember 29. Teurfs was successful in win- 
ning the full appreciation of his audience. 
Busu CoNSERVATORY RECITAL 

Mrs. Philipp Abbas were heard 
in a lecture recital on the harpsichord and 
viola da gamba at Bush Conservatory on 
December 4. Besides numbers for the harp- 
sichord and viola da gamba, they played 
several compositions for cello and piano. The 
program held music of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Ropert LEIGH IN REeEcITAL 


Mr. and 


Robert Leigh, a newcomer in Chicago, was 
heard in concert at the Allerton House, on 
November 29. A former light opera tenor. 
Mr. Leigh has taken up activities in Chicago. 
ACTIVITIES 

Sernice Jacobson will play Chopin’s F 
minor concerto when she appears as soloist 
at the Popular concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 19, in Orchestra 
Hall. This engagement is that which she 
won in the contest for pianists sponsored by 
the Society of American Musicians last 
September. Miss Jacobson is now a member 
of the preparatory piano department faculty 
of the College. She has appeared in concerts 
at Curtis Hall and at Studebaker Theater. 

Lauretta McInerney O’Brien presented a 
group of twelve of her pupils in dramatic 
recital in the Little Theater, December 11. 
Zella Wyatt, pianist, pupil of Miss Levee 
and Mr. Gunn, opened the program by play- 
ing the Concerto Etude in D flat by Liszt. 

Leo Pevsner entertained the Hyde Park 
Lions Club with several violin selections at 
their noonday luncheon on December 1. He 
was accompanied by Alexander Joseffer, 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz. 

Sylvia Van Antwerp, student of Mme 
Linderman, won the medal at the prelimin- 
aries for the Illinois Federation of Churches 
The winner of this contest will receive a 
four year free scholarship in any university 
he may choose, together with a cash prize 
of $400. Hazel Stalheim will give Mme. 
Linderman’s concert version of the Green 
Pastures at the agricultural convention at 
Clinton, Wis. 

Rita Warsawsky, pianist and pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz, played for the North Shore 
Auxiliary at the Bendix Galleries on Thanks- 
giving Eve. She has been re-engaged for 
another recital. 

Mrs. Oglesbee, pianist, entertained Decem 
ber 1 at the Cordon Club on the Sigma 
\lpha Tota Founders’ Day program, repre 
senting the Alpha Xi Chapter. The Alpha 
Xi Chapter held a pledge service on Thurs- 
day evening. This was followed by a musi- 
cale with Ruth Lino, soprano, pupil of Arch 
Bailey, accompanied by Marjorie Dorn; 
Orissa Mathews and LaBerma Neves, pian- 
ists, participating. 

Helen Horton, 


Cuicaco Musicat CoLLecE 


harpist, pupil of Alberto 
Salvi, and Gladys Pinkston, pianist, pupil 
ef Edward Collins, entertained the Parker 
Practice school P.T.A. at their musicale and 
bazaar at the home of Mrs. Edgar R. Dyer 
on December 4. 

former pupil of Mme. Ari- 
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mondi, recently sang Violetta in La Traviata 
at Palermo, Italy with success. 

The Chicago Musical College will be rep- 
resented by the largest choral club in its 
history when it makes its first public ap- 
pearance of the year on December 16 in the 
Little Theater. 

Blanche Barbot, director, has made elab- 
orate plans for this entertainment, among 
the special features beihg a two-piano ar- 
rangement by Miss Barbot and Glenn Bacon 
of Gounod’s Ring Out Wild Bells and Chorus 
of Angels from Paradise Lost by Rubinstein. 
Leo Pevsner, violinist, 1931 winner of the 
valuable old violin awarded to the successful 
competitor in all degree and diploma classes 
of the violin department, will be the assisting 
artist. JEANNETTE Cox. 


New York Concerts 
(Continued from page 29) 


Mr. Giorni, well-known as the pianist of the 
Elshuco Trio, reveals considerable talent as 
a creator with an aptitude for invoking local 
color. 

Charles Haubiel (who will be recalled as 
the winner of the Schubert Memorial Prize 
with his symphonic poem, Karma) accompa- 
nied Louise Stallings, soprano, in his vocal 
group—songs which carry on the Griffes tra- 
dition yet serve to display Mr. Haubiel as a 
creator in his own right. Miss Stallings’ 
beautiful voice projected the songs with au- 
thenticity, feeling and vocal ease. 

The vocalist in the La Forge group was 
the composer’s former student, Harring- 
ton van Hoesen, baritone. Mr. La Forge’s 
accompaniments perfectly coordinated with 
the exceptional publishments of the singer. 

Marion Bauer’s piquant miniatures had 
evmpathetic playing by Anca Seidlova. The 
Three Memorial Pieces (first performance 
anywhere) were sung by Margaret North- 
rup, Meta Boorn, Margaret Shuman, Zella 
K. Lewis, Hazel Schneider, Katherine H. 
Mayer, Alma Beck and Grace Hughes, with 
assisting instrumentalists. The compositions 
won sustained applause and stamp Gena 
Branscombe as a musician of uncommon in- 
sp‘rational and musicianly accomplishments. 
After the concert a reception was held for 
the composers, artists and guests of honor. 
Among the last were many of the city’s fore- 
most musical figures. 


Three talented young 
ladies, Beatrice Perron 
(vi ane, Mildred Sanders (cello) and Caro- 
line Gray (piano) gave an afternoon recital 
of ensemble and solo numbers at The Bar- 
bizon. An appreciative audience heard this 
Young American artist Series presentation 
and seemed pleased with the offerings : Son- 
ata a trois en si mineur (Loeillet -harmon- 
ized by Alex. Beon); trio in B flat, op. 11 
(Beethoven) ; suite Jack and the Beanstalk 
(Ravel), all by the trio. Aprés un Réve 
(Fauré), and Sérénade Espagnole (Glaz- 
ounoff), were played by Miss Sanders. Miss 
Perron did the Air from the violin concerto 
by Goldmark, and Satyr and Dryads 
(Szott). 

The Thalians are good ensemblists and 
also display individual proficiency of a highly 
commendable order. The Ravel pieces men- 
tioned above are none other than a Mouton 
arrangement of parts of the Mother Goose 
Suite. This work achieved the especial 
gratitude of the Hetenets, 


Columbus, Ohio, Likes Florence 
Stage 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of Florence 
Stage, received the following telegram from 
Columbus, Ohio, after the pianist’s appear- 
ance in that city December 1, as soloist with 
the Detroit, Mich., Symphony Orchestra, 
Gabrilowitsch conductor: “Florence Stage’s 
appearance here last evening was a triumph. 
Gabrilowitsch conducted in his understanding 
manner the Rachmaninoff C minor concerto 
in which Miss Stage made an instantaneous 
and favorable impression. We had an almost 
sold-out house and a fine single seat sale. 
Congratulations upon a most successful con- 
cert. (Signed) Maybel Monypenny Hunt- 
ington.” 


Thalian Trio 


Salisbury Community Concert 
Association to Hear Bauer 


Harold Bauer gives the second concert of 
the Salisbury, N. Community Concert 
Association on December 15. This series 
was opened on November 12 by Jeannette 
Vreeland. The Salisbury unit of the Com- 
munity Concert Service of the Columbia Con- 
certs ‘Corporation was formed this season. 
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Charles Naegele Soloist 
With Rochester Orchestra 


Guy Fraser Harrison, Conducting, 
Presents Several Novelties — 
Kochanski and Goldsand in 
Joint Recital — Harold 
Bauer Gives Program 


RocueEster, N. Y.—Guy Fraser Harrison, 
conductor of the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
since its inception, and assistant conductor 
of the Rochester Philharmonic, was guest 
director of the matinee concert on Novem- 
ber 20. The program presented several nov- 
elties which were enthusiastically received 
by a large audience. As soloist with the or- 
chestra, Charles Naegele gave a musicianly 
performance of the Schumann A minor con- 
certo. Mr. Naegele strengthened the excel- 
lent impression established at a former visit 
and he was recalled several times to ac- 
knowledge applause. Mr. Harrison and the 
orchestra aiso won approbation for per- 
formances of the Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s Schwanda, Prokofieff’s Sym- 
phony Classique, and Werner Janssen’s New 
Year’s Eve in New York, which received its 
premiere here two years ago in the Ameri- 
can Composers’ Series of the Eastman 
School of Music. 

KocHANSKI AND GOLDSAND RECITAL 


Paul Kochanski and Robert Goldsand gave 
a joint recital as fourth in the Eastman 
Theater Series. Mr. Kochanski played 
with his accustomed impetuosity and 
sudden contrasts. Compositions of Bach 
and Mozart were followed by modern works, 
including the Ruralia Hungarica of Doh- 
nanyi, and Szymanowski’s Garden of Are- 
thusa, all interpreted with consummate skill. 
The audience demanded several encores from 
Mr. Kochanski. His accompaniments were 
admirably played by Pierre Luboschotz. 

Mr. Goldsand, a visitor new to concert 
audiences here, won instantaneous recogni- 
tion with: his magical deftness and power. 
His program included welcome variations 
from the routine. The Chopin Don Juan 
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Variations; A Stravinsky Etude, and the 
Ravel Sonatine revealed varying sides of 
Mr. Goldsand’s technical capacity. He was 
recalled at the end of every group by in- 
creasing applause. 
Harotp BAvER PLays 

On November 24 Harold Bauer played in 
Kilbourn Hall. The program included his 
own arrangement of the Franck Chorale in 
A minor, Kuhnau’s David and Goliath poem ; 
the sonata in B iinor of Chopin and a 
modern group. Mr. Bauer has long been a 
favorite here, and the versatility and imag- 
ination of the recital were continued through 
several encores at the insistence of the audi- 
ence. 

Civic ORCHESTRA SERIES 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, composed 
of fifty men selected from the Philharmonic, 
is presenting its yearly series of Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts. Its activities include an 
Educational Concert every Tuesday in one 
of the schools. These school programs are 
broadcast over WHAM, together with a half 
hour concert every week under the direction 
of Mr. Harrison. xm Ss 


Hindemith Premiere to Be Given 
at Barbizon Music Festival 


The announcement is made that Hinde- 
mith’s children’s opera, Let’s Build a City, 
is to have its first American performance 
on December 29. The words of this work 
have been translated from the German by 
Guy Maier, who is in charge of the four- 
day music festival at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
New York. This Hindemith work has been 
popular in Germany, and shows the composer 
in a vein unfamiliar to American music lov- 
ers who only know him in modernistic com- 
positions. The opera is to be repeated on 
January 2. 


Chicago Opera Artists Guests of 
Honor 
Mmes. Lieder and Pacetti and Paul 
Althouse, of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, were the guests of honor of Marshall 
Field and Company on November 24. 
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Eastman School of Music Notes 


The Symphony Orchestra of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., this year 
has a personnel ‘of 105. In addition to this, 
a junior orchestra of thirty-eight players has 
been formed. Samuel Belov is conductor of 
both. The Eastman School Symphony Or- 
chestra will play its usual number of public 
concerts in the Eastman Theater and Kil- 
bourn Hall, Rochester, and will assist, as 
formerly, the Eastman School chorus and 
opera department. The season’s radio broad- 
casts of this orchestra began December 2. 
Paul White of the faculty is also training 
string quartet, woodwind and brass en- 
sembles for concert and radio work. This 
branch of music includes the school’s Little 
Symphony, Karl Van Hoesen conductor. 

In the opera department Emanuel Balaban 
is director. Nicholas Konraty directs dra- 
matic production, and other members of the 
department include Herman H. Genhart, 
chorus master; Harold O. Smith, coach; 
Marion Weed, instructor of English and 
German diction and dramatics; Theodora 
Cummins, French diction; Thomas Austin- 
Ball, Adelin Fermin, Lucy Lee Call and 
Jeanne Woolford, instructors in voice; and 
Rose Lischner, accompanist. The school’s 
initial opera production of the season took 
place November 9 and 10, when the first act 
of Hansel and Gretel and the third act of 
La Boheme were presented. 


N. Y. College of Music Students’ 
Concert 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, was crowded at the December 4 Stu- 
dents’ Concert. Nathan Koblick, Frederick 
Dvonch, Bernhard Eidam and Peter Nagel 
comprised the players of the opening string 
quartet (Haydn); Jeanne Schwartz, Han- 
nah Lefkowitz and Thalia Cavadias were the 
pianists; Gladys Haverty, Masha Hackel 
and Winifred Welton sang; Frederick 
Dvonch and Evelyn Fine, the violinists ; 
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Elizabeth Blewett, the harpist, with a violin 
ensemble of thirty players. The various 
items showed the participants as earnest and 
ambitious students. The pianists played with 
clear technic and phrasing; the violinists 
produced good tone and the singers were 
notable for style and stage-presence. 
Preceding the closing violin ensemble, 
Director Fraemcke made a short address 
eulogizing the late Theodore John, who had 
been a faculty member of the college for a 
quarter of a century. F. W. R., 


Master Institute Graduation 


Roerich Hall housed the commencement 
program of the graduating students of the 
Master Institute on November 30. 

Louis L. Horch, president of the museum, 
made the address and presented diplomas to 
the following students: Mrs. James E. Ben- 
nett, Fanny Nimtzowitz, Frieda Lazaris, 
Mrs. Leontine Hirsch Meyers, Muriel Clin- 
ton, Malcolm Coney, Alice Salaff, Lorraine 
Smith, Stuart Moore, Linda Cappabianca 
and Ida Goldstein. The certificates were 
graciously accepted on behalf of the students 
by Lorraine Smith. 

Then followed a program consisting of 
piano concerto in A major (Mozart) by 
Misses Lazaris and Goldstein; sonata, op. 
109 (Beethoven). Miss Goldstein; nocturne, 
op. 9, No. 1 and valse, op. 69, No. 1 (Cho- 
pin), Mrs. Meyers; capriccio, op. 76, No. 1 
(Brahms), Miss Clinton; Barcarolle (Cho- 
pin), Mr. Coney; To the Hunter Entering 
the Forest (Salaff—music to the poem by 
Nicholas Roerich), Miss Salaff; Fairy Tale 
(Smith), Miss Smith; sonata for cello and 
piano (Moore), Mr. Moore accompanied at 
the piano by Anthony Laudis; and suite for 
two pianos, op. 15 (Arensky), Misses Cap- 
pabianca and Prohaska. 

The quality of artistry presented by these 
young musicians augurs well for their fu- 
ture. Especially interesting were the orig- 
inal compositions of Misses Salaff and Smith 
and Mr. Moore. A large audience attended 
the graduation exercises. R. G. 


Christmas Play at Mannes School 


The .annual Christmas performances of 
La Nativité, at the David Mannes Music 
School, will be offered three times this year. 
Based on French noéls in the Tiersot col- 
lection, the play was first brought together, 
dramatized, orchestrated and costumed at the 
school in 1928. It is presented by solo 
singers, chorus, and orchestra; and this year 
again is directed by Adrienne von Ende. 
David Mannes will conduct the three per- 
formances, of which two are evening events, 
and one in the afternoon for children. The 
dates are December 16, 17 and 18. Last 
year Newton Swift, who is a member of 
the school faculty, wrote incidental music 
for string orchestra and for string quartet, 
using themes from French noels, and these 
works are now embodied in the play. Com- 
positions by Cesar Franck, Gaevert and 
Gluck are used to complete the musical score. 
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I See That 


Toscanini has been forced by neuritis in his 
right arm to end the first part of his 
season here. 

Harold Henry, pianist, will play at the sec- 
ond of the Friday Morning Musicales 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, De- 
cember 18. 

Georgia McMullen has been made director 
of music at the Willis Avenue M. E. 
Church, New York. 

New Jersey cities are enjoying Community 
Concert Courses. 

Sidney King Russell has published a book 
ot poems entitled Lost Warrior. 

Rosette Anday arrives in this country on 
December 22. 

Sigmund Spaeth gave an address in Gardner, 
Mass. 

Lily Pons will open the Community Concert 
Series at Utica, 

Kirk Ridge recently appeared in concert in 
Syracuse, g 

Henry Hadley’ s suite, Streets of Pekin, was 
given its Detroit premiere by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Gabrilowitsch 
conducting. 

La Argentina will give her first Town Hall 
recital of the season on December 29. 
Serafin is to remain at Metropolitan Opera. 
Radio City will house “another opera com- 
pany” if Metropolitan does not occupy a 

site there, says “Roxy.” 

Elsa Alsen is to be soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Philadelphia, January 
15, 16 and 18. 

Guy Maier will conduct a music festival for 
children at the Barbizon-Plaza, Decem- 
ber 29, 30, 31 and January 2. 

Nicolai Orloff gave his second London re- 
cital on December 5. 





FRAU WAGNER TO 
MARRY HITLER? 


It is reported that Frau Winifred 
Wagner (widow of Siegfried Wag- 
ner) may marry Adolf Hitler, prom- 
inently in the limelight at present as 
the militant leader of the “Nazis” 
(Fascist party) who appear to be 
planning an imminent coup, looking 
toward making Hitler president or 
dictator of Germany. 











The Yale University Glee Club will sing 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, tonight. 
Randall Hargreaves is now a member of the 
vocal faculty of the New Haven School 

of Music. 

Sigurd Nilssen, bass baritone, is soloist over 
WEAF with the Arco Hour Dramatic 
Musicale. 

Robert Goldsand recently presented a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The Sittig Trio has started its concert 
series. 

A new version of Wozzeck was given at 
the Berlin Opera. 

La Notte di Zoraima was premiered at the 
Metropolitan Opera on December 2. 
Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, arrives 
in January for a two months’ tour. 
Jeannette Vreeland will appear with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in Feb- 

ruary. 

Louis Persinger gave a recital at Town 
Hall, New York on December 2 

Hans Ebell, Russian pianist of Boston, gave 
a recital at the Brooklyn College on De- 
cember 
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Paris American Library 
Remiss in Americanism 


Should Present More 


Headed by 


oe. s 
Leonora Cortez — Chopin 


Music—Invasion of Pianists 


Anniversary Celebrated 


American Library, continu 
ing its tentative of giving concerts of Amer 
ican music, gave one on November 17. 
ventually, | suppose, though they are ex 
tremely slow in coming to it, the American 
Library in Paris will work out a scheme of 
concerts capable of doing lasting good to 
the cause of American music. To date, they 
have only put on concerts, though their op 
portunity is certainly greater than that. And 
what an opportunity it is, that of giving mu- 
sic-lovers in general and students, critics 
and musicians in particular an idea of the 
origins, growth and evolution of our Amer 
ican musical art, of its representative cur- 
rents and expressions, both old and modern! 

Ihe program the other day comprised a 
number of interesting Compositions, but as 
an index it could hardly have been of much 
help to persons desirous of forming a per 
spective view oi the vast subject ot Amer 
ican music. And if the American Library 
in Paris does not begin to conceive its mu 
sical work from this historical standpoint, it 
will continue to do in the future as in the 
past that is, just put on concerts. 

Iwo movements from quartet in C minor, 
by Clarence Cameron White, and four Negro 
Spirituals by the same composer ; quintet for 
piano and strings, by Ernest Bloch; No« 
turne, by Isadore Freed; Molly on the Shore, 
by Percy Grainger; Pale Moon, by Knight 
Logan; Mighty Lak’ a Rose, by Ethelbert 
Nevin; and | Love Life, by Manna Zucca, 
were the works performed. The Sinsheimer 
String Quartet, Pierre Maire (pianist), and 
Mariata Alfonso (vocalist), were the inter 
preters 


Paris The 


PIANISTS IN QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
sound of the piano 
\ veritable spell of 
came in tor 


strong. I shall 


For the past week the 
was heard in the land 
finger steeple-chasing. 
big draws, others not so 
mention only the winners. Leonora Cortez, 
playing in the Salle Gaveau, offered a dith 
cult program of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin, and her offer, it is 
pleasant to record, was heard by an appre 
iative and enthusiastic audience. Techni 
cally, a finely equipped artist, with inter 
pretations musicianly, finished and charming 

Walter Rummel, giving a series of ten 
Sunday morning recitals in the Theatre 
Gaumont, devoted his third to Bee 
thoven sonatas and bagatelles. Presented in 
authoritative manner, he revealed a grasp of 
the musical and emotional content of the 
works in hand. 

Anton Bilotti 
local concert scene, by 
with the Lamoureux Orchestra. He was 
heard in concerto A major, by Mozart, one 
of the loveliest compositions in all the reper 
toire, but which, alas, (or should | say, for 
tunately?) pianists do not very often under 
take. Bilotti played with considerable poise, 
technical security and singing tone, though 
he left somewhat of the distinguishing per 
sonality of the work to the listener’s imag 
ination. He was, however, warmly received 
and recalled a number of times. Albert 
Wolff conducted 

Other pianists who recently gave interest 
ing accounts of themselves were Gunnar Jo 
(Salle Pleyel); Magda Tagliafero 

Normale) ; Robert Casadesus 

and Yves Nat (Pleyel). 
REAPPEARS 
recital in the Sall 
for many people. Ex 
ellently accompanied by Tasso Janopoulo, 
the French violinist, played works of Han 
del, Mozart, Debussy, Ysaye, and others, dis 
losing his wonted qualities of taste, refine 

sensitive lyricism. 


(LELEBRATION 


Some 


ly See 


effected his return to the 
appearing as soloist 


hansen 
(Ecole 
{ Pie ye ] ) 
THIBAUI 
Jacques Thibaud’s 
Pleyel was an “event” 


ment and 
( HOPIN 

‘aris, something or other is always 
“celebrated.” It is one of the habits 

place. We are now in the midst of 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
Chopin’s arrival in la douce France, with 
villa lumiére. Part of the 
Sunday afternoon 
Bernhardt, when 


emphasis on la 
manifestation took place 
in the Theatre Sarah 
Pierro Coppola conducted the Poulet Or- 
chestra through a program of Wagner, Liszt, 
hopin, Florent Schmitt and Chabrier. Mr 
Coppola was eminently successful in his 
undertaking, which was only as it should 
his readings “satisfy.” The Chopin 
r was the Fantasy on Polish National 
piano (Mme. Bouvaist-Ganche, 
olo orchestrated by George Migot. 
he Fantasy itself, I daresay, nobody wants 
much to hear—it is not Chopin at his best 
and as for Migot’s orchestration, one lis- 
wished he had let Chopin alone! 
FAITHFUL OPERATIC LOVER 


tener 


\ few days ago the Opera-Comique gave 


Belle 


its clients the pleasure of hearing La 


poem by Jean Variot, music 
by Maurice Fouret. The work had been 
created at the Trianon-Lyrique in 1924 when 
it was adjudged a composition of singular 
effectiveness and charm. The music is de 
lightful and apropos; the story is thoroughly 
touching. As sometimes happens in opera, 
the Belle of Haguenau rejects her lover and 
him favors. Undaunted she returns 
year aiter year only to meet the same 
finds her successively 
and eventually dying, 
up in despair at last 
and goes off to war. In the cast were M. 
Musy (Kasper) ; Pujol (Greluchon) ; Mme. 
Sibille (La Belle); Mme. Moreau (Ser 
vante), with M. Lauweryns conducting. 

IRVING SCHWERKE 


de Haguenau, 


retuses 
to her 
discouragement. He 
widowed, remarried, 
whereupon he gives 


Mrs. Coolidge Honored in 

Budapest and Rome 
Music Pa- 
Concerts 


Generous American 
tron Entertained With 
and Social Compliments 


Bupapest.—Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool 
idge, patron of modern chamber music, paid 
a visit to Budapest on her recent European 
tour. Two festival concerts were given in 
the big hall of the Conservatory, both under 
the baton of Hugo Kortschak, with the 
assistance of the Chamber Orchester of the 
Philharmonic Society, the Roth Quartet and 
the pianist, Emma Liibbecke-Job. The pro- 
gram consisted only of chamber music com- 
positions dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge by Mali 
piero, Hindemith, Prokofieff, Laszlo Lajta 
and Conrad Beck. 

In honor of the 
André Herzog, a 


American guest, Baron 
warm friend of Hungar 
ian chamber music, prepared a welcome in 
the form of a five o'clock tea concert, which 
gave the visitors an opportunity of hearing 
the specialties of Hungarian music. The 


Foreign News In Briet 


Cigarettes and Singing 

S7. Heven’s (ENGLAND).—Dale Smith, 
English baritone on tour in the north of 
England, opened a new music-club here 
with a program ranging from classics t 
folk songs. An innovation for this type of 
concert was the permission given to all pres 
ent to smoke, the singer himself leading the 
way by lighting a cigarette on the platform. 
Phe following evening he sang at a chamber 
concert in Cheshire} where for the first time 
in fifteen years the house was completely 
sold out, while at the next concert of his 
tour, so many people were turned away that 
a special overflow concert had to be ar 
ranged, at which Dale Smith repeated most 
of his original program. is. &. 


Temianka Plays Brahms 
HamBuRG.—Enthusiastic applause recalled 
Henri Temianka many times following his 
performance of the Brahms violin concerto 
with the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
here. The orchestra was conducted by Eu 
gen Papst. E. W. M. 


American Sonata in Hamburg 

\ sonata by the young Amer 
wares Sessions, was played 
recently by Richard Goldschmied at a con 
cert given by the 1. S. C. M. center in Ham 
burg. This work was performed in Oxford 
it the I. S. C. M. festival. E. W. M 


HAMBURG. 
ican Composer, 


Leonora Cortez in Budapest 

Bupaprest.—Leonora Cortez, American 
pianist, recently won attention here. The 
program of her recital contained works of 
Schumann, Ch« ag Debussy and Beethoven's 
fantasy sonata in E flat major. Character- 
istic, poetical FooteBon 3 m, mature technical 
command, and the attraetive personality of 
the artist were highly approved by ‘press 
and public. A. S: 

Mahler Scores A Success 

Hameurc.—Conducting the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Bruno Walter as guest conductor 
had success with Gustav Mahler’s Lied von 
der Erde, the contralto solo part being sung 
by Sabine Kalter, whose name, as that of 
Walter, is closely associated with this work 
throughout Germany. E. W. M 

Matthay Pupils in Concert 

Lonpon.—The scheme promoted by the 
Matthay Pianoforte School in London of a 
series of practice-concerts, preparing pupils 
for the ordeal of a full public performance 
has begun to take effect. The first of this 
series of concerts was held recently at Con- 
way Hall, when a number of young artists 
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MUSIC IN ECONOMICS 


Paxis.—Open-air concerts as one 
remedy for the present economic crisis 
affecting musicians, is the recommen- 
dation of M. Dufrenne, municipal 
councillor and music-hall manager. 

He requests that permission be 
more freely given by the Prefect of 
Police for singers to perform in the 
open air. When singers and music 
publishers have been so seriously hit 
by the depression, everything possible 
should be done, he points out, to en- 
courage people to sing. 











most notable performances were Bartok’s 
fourth string quartet, played with finished art 
by the Waldbauer-Kerpely Quartet, and the 
Hungarian folksong transcriptions by Zol- 
tan Kodaly, sung by the contralto of the 
Hungarian Royal Opera, Maria Basilides. 

A round of festivities marked the visit of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge to Rome. 
\ distinguished audience gathered to hear 
the first concert given alia? her auspices at 
the Villa Aurelia (part of the American 
Academy ). 

The program included a new quartet for 
strings by Mario Castelnuovo Tedesco, per- 
formed by the Neapolitan Quartet; a sonata 
for flute and piano by Mario Pilati; and a 
sonata for cello and piand by Alfredo Cas- 
ella (a well known and much admired com- 
position), ending with a new work by Mali- 
piero. The and artists were 
warmly applauded. 


At The Pines, 


composers 


Ottorino Respighi’s mag- 
nificent villa, a reception in honor of Mrs. 
Coolidge was given by Signora Respighi 
and her celebrated husband. The gathering 
included the same artists present at the pre- 
ceding concert. A similar program was also 
given at the Casina Valadier, promoted by 
the Federation of Public Performances. 
Finally, at the Santa Cecilia Hall, a con- 
cert of the newly-discovered Manteverdi 
compositions, arranged by Malipiero, took 
place, the same artists who presented them 
recently in Paris having been engaged for 
this important i Between the two 
parts ot the program the a president of 
St. Cecilia presented Mrs. Coolidge with a 
reproduction in silver of the classic Mer- 
cury holding a torch in his hand, a. fitting 
conclusion to a memorable visit OM 


occasion. 


competently presented a well-balanced pro 
gram. 
Festival of British Music 

A festival of British music was 
recently given with success at Croydon, a 
few miles from London. <A festival chorus 

f 160 and the London Symphony Orchestra, 
cecil imported for the occasion, gave 
three concerts, in the first of which Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar conducted a program of his own 
works, while the remaining programs saw 
Sir Henry Wood in command. Vaughan- 
Williams, lrederick Delius, Peter Warlock, 
Constant Lambert, W. H. Reed, and George 
Oldroyd were among the composers repre- 
sented in the series. : Li. 8 


London Hails Yehudi Menuhin 

& Salter, managers of Yehudi 
have received the following cable 
violinist’s recital at Albert 
Hall, London; “Royal Albert Hall recital 
sensational success. Huge house packed to 
capacity even though in thickest London fog 
of the season. At the end of the concert the 
ovation lasted half an hour.” 


LONDON. 


Evans 
Menuhin, 
regarding the 
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Operetta and Grand Opera Equally Taxing 
on Artistic Resources, Ilse Marvenga Finds 


It may seem topsy-turvy, but it is a fact 
that light opera is almost as severe in its 
artistic demands on an artist as so-called 
grand opera. At least Ilse Marvenga, now 
starring at the Erlanger Theater in New 
York, expresses this theory. 

The star of such operettas as Victor Her- 
bert’s Naughty Marietta and Friml’s The 
Firefly declares she is in a quandary as to 


Photo by White Studio 
ILSE MARVENGA 

now appearing in The Fire fly at the Erlanger 
Theater, New York. 


which type of music makes the most taxing 
demands. 

“When we understand that operetta is 
truly a serious form of music, then we shall 
secure recognition for this delightful artistic 
type and at the same time we shall be able 
to bestow proper recognition on the inter- 
preters and the composers,” said Miss Mar- 
venga. “Before coming to this country, I 
was in grand opera at the Staats Theater 
in Bremen, Germany, singing in all the 
standard repertory. I sang in the Magic 
Fiat, Fra Diavolo, Tiefland, Butterfly, Frei- 


C ornish Siheud to Raise Cady 
Fund 


On November 16 a benefit program was 
given at the Cornish School by John Hopper, 
Dorothea Hopper Jackson and Ellen Wood 
Murphy, all former pupils of the late Calvin 
3rainerd Cady, to raise money to publish 
several new books by Mr. Cady. He left a 
quantity of manuscripts which deal with the 
problem of education in general and music 
in particular. For the past three years, or 
since his death, Mrs. Cady, John Hopper, 
who was Mr. Cady’s secretary and amanuen- 
sis in the writing of these books, and Martha 
Sackett, his assistant teacher, have revised 
these manuscripts for publication. 

An event of the past month in the Cornish 
Theatre was a series of lectures by the Eng- 
lish music authority, Ernest Fowles. Five 
lectures in all were given—the first, Bach: 
His Contribution to Music and to Mankind, 
being under the auspices of the Seattle Chap- 
ter of Pro Musica. The Seattle Musical 
Art Society were sponsors for the second 
lecture, The Music Study Hour; How to 
Spend It. A series of three, A Short Sketch 
of Modern Musical Development, covering 
the Pre-Classic, Classic and Post-Classic 
periods, completed the course. 


Von Unschuld Gives Television 


Lessons 


Marie von Unschuld made .. television ap- 
pearance in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 25, when officials of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior wit- 
nessed the demonstration. Two boys played 
pieces afterwards in example of Mme. von 
Unschuld’s method and instruction. She 
played Hungarian folk songs underlying the 
thirteenth rhapsody of Liszt, showing many 
technical ways of improving the brilliant 
playing of them. 


Richmond, Va., Hears Hughes’ 
Two-Piano Recital 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes made 
their first Richmond appearance on No- 
vember 23 before a representative audience 
in the hall of the Woman’s Club. The 
Richmond Times-Dispatch wrote of the con- 
cert: “Mr. and Mrs. Hughes played with 
beauty of tone and perfect ensemble. Bril- 
liancy and lightness of mood were given in 
this concert, with the fluency and sensitive- 
ness of real artists. The Rachmaninoff 
Fantasie had all the tonal beauties which the 
romantic titles of the separate pieces made 


schutz, as well as in the Lortzing and Mo- 
zart operas. 

“One of my most memorable recollections 
is that of singing in Die Meistersinger under 
the baton of Conductor Nikisch. Of course, 
you remember Leo Blech, who conducted 
Wagner in this country for several seasons. 
| remember that conductor-composer’s de- 
lightful operetta, The Grass Widow, at the 
Staats Theater in Hamburg under the direc- 
tion of Egon Pollak. Elisabeth Schumann 
sang the prima donna role while | was cast 
as the soubrette. 

“To round out my preparation for Amer- 
ican operetta, | also appeared in concert and 
in motion pictures in Germany.” In Ger- 
many, indeed, Miss Marvenga was frequently 
referred to as the Mary Pickford of that 
country. 

“In grand opera all the artists’ attention 
is concentrated on the score and the baton 
of the conductor. In light opera, the artist’s 
personality must shine forth; that is the 
prime difference between these two forms. 
But both are distinct artistic expressions. 

“Of course, | am delighted to have made 
a record number of appearances in The Stu- 
dent Prince in this country having appeared 
in that opera for four years. For one year, 
{ was in Jolson’s Theater in New York, 
and when the company went on the road 
| opened the Boston engagement, later hav- 
ing the same honor at his Majesty’s Theatre 
in London. From London, we jumped to 
San Francisco. Then came one thousand 
appearances of this operetta in Chicago at 
the Great Northern Theatre.” 

In addition to her unique record in the 
Student Prince, Miss Marvenga has also 
toured in Nobody’s Girl, singing in the Vic- 
tor Herbert revivals at Jolson’s Theatre, 
N. Y., and also in the productions of Her 
bert’s Naughty Marietta, in all the large 
cities of the country, with the Milton Aborn 
Company. 

Miss Marvenga was under contract last 
season for the Shuberts, then she was en 
gaged by RKO. For a short time this 
season she appeared in Prince Charming, 
until she was re-engaged by Milton Aborn 
for the revival of Naughty Marietta and 
The Firefly with the Milton Aborn Civic 
Light Opera Company. Incidentally, both 
of the roles Miss Marvenga sings in these 
operettas were originally written for Tren- 
tini 


even more poetically suggestive.” The News 
Leader said: “The playing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes is brilliant, sonorous and _ nicely 
balanced, with a mutual dynamic gradation 
that makes for precision in effects of light- 
ness and depth, and is marked by a keenly 
intelligent approach to their task.” 


Ralph Angell Accompanying 
Salmond 


Ralph Angell, pianist, fulfilled the eee 
ing engagements with Ielix Salmond: Grin- 
nell (lowa) College on November 17; Lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, No- 
vember 16; Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., November 12, and in the Bertha Ott, 
Inc., series, Chicago, IIl., on November 15. 

Commenting upon his playing in Chicago, 
Karlton Hackett said: “In everything he had 
the sympathetic and skilled assistance of 
Ralph Angell at the piano.” Edward Moore 
wrote: “Perhaps he was at his finest in the 
Brahms sonata in which his accompanist, 
Ralph Angell, was a highly competent part- 
ner at the piano.” 


Otto and Ethel ‘Luening Perform 
for King and Queen of Siam 


Otto and Ethel Luening entertained the 
King and Queen of Siam this fall at Banff, 
Canada. Miss Luening sang in several oper- 
etta. and opera performances for their 
Majesties. She also appeared on a Royal 
program, consisting of music written by 
Kings and Queens singing C’est mon ami by 
Marie Antoinette. On this program Mr. 
Luening played a Grave from a flute con- 
certo by Frederick the Great, accompanied 
by string quartet. At the opening of the 
Scottish Festival (inaugurated by the King 
of Siam) Miss Luening sang a Hebridean 
song accompanied by Mr. Luening. 


Amy Birman Wins Detroit's 


Praise 


Amy Ellerman, soloist at the Detroit Sym- 
phony concert under Gabrilowitsch on No- 
vember 23, appearing with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Choir of 200 voices in the Stabat 
Mater (Rossini) and the finale from Die 
Meistersinger, won her share of appreciation, 
as expressed in local papers. The Evening 
Times mentioned her “sincere performance 
and success”; the Free Press said “She 
offered the most acceptable solo work .. . 
her voice is huge and of wide range”; and 
the News said she “gave a good account of 
herself.” 
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VIOLIN 
Reviewed by Arthur Hartmann 


Violin Student’s 
Gruenberg 


Vocabulary, by 


this 


time 


d'etre ot little book is 
life f 
has that an 
violin students are 
ignorance of the 
elements of musical, historical 
matters connected with 
Appalling as this statement 1s, 
to admit it blandly 
the mountain ol 
material being issued by publishers will 
either be ‘used by the more honest teachers 
or that the students will ultimately combine 
the indispensable fundamentals with their 
demanding more of the “whys” 
‘wherefores” of their teachers 

startling originality can be 
Gruenberg book, it being, more or 
compilation of the age-worn musical 
finitic with a dozen jf 
lementary theory, chords, 
and so forth. The 


this 


Phe 
that 
teaching 

ajority ot 


believ able 


raison 
author, in a 


1ound 


experience OI 
overwhelming 
enveloped in 
fundamental 

and theo 
their chosen 


the 
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retical 
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it is even worse 
and continue to 


to have 
he > that 
nope Nat 


fiddling by 

and 
Ve 
the 


less, a 


claimed 
tor 
terms and de yns ages 
given over to 
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s put is its merit and it is all the more de- 
plorable that such inevitable side-branches to 
any music study (be it for voice or any 
instrument) are not yet the natural property 
of those who approach a_ teacher—any 
teacher. 

There is, however, a very valuable chap- 
ter on the history of violins and bow-makers. 
While numerous books and articles inform 
one constantly about the violin and its prede- 
cessors, it is rare to obtain data about the 
evolution of the bow and about other great 
bow-makers beside Tourte (the younger). 

The rather obsolete opinions of Rev. Ha- 
weis are hard to understand. That benign 
English clergyman of the Victorian era had a 
sentimental way of writing fanciful things 
about violins in which the enthusiasms and 
weaknesses of the amateur far outstripped 
the value of his judgments as a connoisseur. 
Even in 1898 his statements must have been 
amusingly puerile to the cognoscenti and to 

quote what he says about the prices for 
ews of thirty-three years ago is utterly a 
waste of time and space. 

In turn may Mr. Gruenberg be told that 
if $400 is a price deemed not too extravagant 
for some of Voirin’s or Eury’s best speci- 
that statement hardly applies to some 
the author claims, for their 
“best specimens” bring three and five times 
that sum and have recently been listed as 
high as $3,000. Peccatte is running a close 
second with prices from $400 to $1,000. It 
misstatement to claim that the day 
of Peccatte, Eury, Pajeot, Henry, Lupot, 
Lafleur, Simon, Kittel, the Berlin Knopf, 
Voirin (some of them are not listed in the 

Gruenberg book) is here and that the work 
of many of those men, some of them con- 
temporaneous with the younger Tourte, not 
only equalled but surpassed his. Those who 
know will let the Tourtes where they 

ill (and there are some weak and _ thin 
sticks, among them) and will instead 
secure a real masterpiece in a bow whose 
maker did not happen to be the son of one 
experimenting with arcs while 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Schwanda, 


mens, 


of Tourte’s as 


is no 


Q 
go 


too, 


who began 
yet a watch-maker. 
Furiant, from the opera 
Jaromir Weinberger. 
Another adaptation for violin and piano, 
this time by Benno Sachs. Whatever the 
Schwanda as an opera, it must 
be said that this transcription deals with 
undeniable banalities. Musically and 
olinistically it is about as interesting as 
a second-violin part from some of the stupid 
dances of the ’70’s with its many pauses, and 
repetitions of notes of uninspired and out- 
runs. (Universal Edition, Vienna) 
Jerzy Fitelberg. (Arranged 
and piano by Stefan 


by 


success of 


some 


noded 
Tango, by 
for violin 
Frankel.) 

Everything within the range of the violin 
of course be played but the final point 
“How does it sound?” In hopes of hit- 
ting the bull’s eye with a sensation, pub- 
lishers are over-burdening the markets with 
arrangements and generally undistin- 

ished offerings by unknown _ fiddlers. 
There was once a Fitelberg who was gifted, 
but if memory serves aright, his first name 
vas Gregory, a fellow student in Berlin with 
that greater countryman of his, Szyman- 
owski. 

Four times one measure of vapid material 
and then the violin goes its way 
not sufficiently removed to make 
intriguing—while the piano has a 
The violin part abounds i 


can 


poor 


repeated 
n one key 
it at all 


tango rhythm. 
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misprints of fingerings and mediocre bow- 
ings. 

Far too much comment for such a little 
piece; but meant as a suggestion to the 
otherwise admirable publishing house to 
curb the output of such valueless “writing- 
over” for the violin. (Universal Edition, 
Vienna) 

Double Stop Scale and Technic (sic) 
Studies for Violin, by Max Fischel. 

Another book, in fact two of them, on 
exercises and scales in double-stopping and 
with an opus number. Like so many others, 
this opus bears a dedicatory preface and is 
sent “to old ty new friends, in confidence 
that sound judgment will approve and use 
justify the theory upon which these studies 
are based.” 

And what is that theory? That “in con- 
ducting the learner through the difficulties 
f double-stopping and chords a systematic, 
carefullv graded and progressive course is 
most necessary.” Quite so, and in playing 
chromatics (third line of the first page) an 
ascending D sharp should become an E flat 
on the descent .... However, after all, 
violin-playing means the right finger on the 
right note or in this case, on the right- 
sounding note) at the right time. (Gamble 
Hinged Music Co., Chicago) 

Gamble’s Class Method for Strings, 
Max Fischel and Aileen Bennett. 

It is questionable whether many violinists 
would agree with the authors as to some of 
their photographs of a player in “correct” 
and “incorrect” positions. There is the 
usual material: quarter-notes; half-notes; 
whole-notes ; combinations of all these; little 
tunes on open strings with and without piano 
accompaniment. The teacher uses his own 
judgment pedagogically and a “method” 
merely helps to keep the material categor- 
ized for the instructor and the student. 
(Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago) 
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CLuB NOTES 


BOHEMIANS TO DINE DECEMBER 20 


The musical program for the annual public 
dinner of The Bohemians (New York Musi- 
cians’ Club), to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, December 20, is announced by Sig- 
mund Herzog, vice-president, who has been 
organizing those functions for twenty-five 
years and combining elements of musical art 
and gay entertainment which have made The 
Bohemians’ dinner an event of every season. 
The program for December 20 will include 
Vladimir Horowitz at the piano; Paul 
Kochanski, violinist; Victor Chenkin, Rus- 
sian actor (in character songs of various 
countries), and Editha Fleischer and Marek 
Windheim, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in a scene from Strauss’ operetta, Die 
Fledermaus. 

The proceeds will go as usual to the Musi- 
cians’ Foundation for the aid of musicians in 
need, of whom there are more than ever this 
year. Owing to the circumstance that the 
dinner is in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the club, there will be no sin- 
gle guest of honor. Rubin Goldmark, presi- 
dent, is to make the only address. 


FLORENCE OTIS AT CENTER OF 
ALLIED ARTS 


With Jean Buchta at the piano, Florence 
Otis, soprano, gave a recital at the Center 








ES). FPST 


December 
of Allied Arts, New York, a fortnight ago, 
singing modern songs by American com- 
posers, including Cadman, Mana-Zucca, Ed- 
wards, Warford and Scott. Many of these 
compositions are dedicated to her. The 
— Arts Center has one hundred mem- 
eTS, 

BEATRICE DESFOSSES SINGS AT 

STUDIO CLUB 

Beatrice Desfossés, a Canadian born 
singer, appeared on the evening of Decem- 
ber 2 at The Studio Club. This new and 
charming soprano was warmly appreciated 
by a large audience when she sang five 
groups of numbers ranging from seventeenth 
century Italian and English arias (Scarlatti, 
Durante and Purcell), Lieder by Brahms, 
Schubert and Erich Wolff to the French 
School of Duparc, Fauré, Hahn, Franck and 
Rabaud, modern English composers and 
French-Canadian folk songs. 

Miss Desfossés possesses much natural 
grace and an irresistible personality. Most 
important, however, is the fine quality and 
wide range of a soprano voice of ingratiating 
lyric quality, which she uses with musicianly 
insight. Miss Desfossés’ diction in several 
languages is perfect; her versatility in this 
respect is indicated by the scope of the above 
program. 

The singer, who had previously studied in 
New York with Estelle Platt, has recently 
returned from Europe. She made her London 
debut last winter. Miss Desfossés has also 
sung before the microphones of the British 
Broadcasting Company. In Paris she had 
the distinction of making phonograph records 
of French-Canadian folk songs for the lan- 
guage department of the Sorbonne. 


R. G. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS COM- 
MUNITY CLUB 

Geoffrey O’Hara, composer-pianist, Law- 
rence Langner and Sam Wrenn (both of 
the Streets of New York company), Martha 
Atwood and F. W. Riesberg were honored 
by Mrs. Edmund W. Kingsland at the No- 
vember 23 meeting of the Washington 
Heights Community Club, at McKinley 
Temple. New York. Mmes. Hochfelder, 
Holland, Felio, Hinkel, Wood, Burger, Tit- 
terington and Hahn were introduced. 


The Justineau Sisters Sing 


Ida Haggerty-Snell presented three of her 
pupils, Lois, Myrtle and Nell Justineau, in 
a studio recital, in New York, November 29. 
Each number was applauded generously and 
encores were demanded. They sang songs by 
American composers, among them Cadman, 
Scott and Strickland. 


L. E. Behymer IIl 


The popular Los Angeles manager, L. E. 
Behymer, is seriously ill at a hospital in that 
city. 
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HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.””-—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Stupio: 215 W. 75th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 7-2377 


MUSIC 
FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

PRIVATE AND CLAss Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


AL 





CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 


Strasbourgh, France 


Union Ave., New York 





Theatre Municipal, 


| Ca 
| A 113 W. 


HATTIE M AN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


(_MOEGLE 


HARPIST 
re of Lyon & Healy, 512 Steinway Bidg., 
57th St., N. Y. Tel.: WEbster 4-3283 








FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Frenon, ITauian, SPANISH and 
GERMAN DicTION; also GRAMMAR. Reasonable rates 
1342-76th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


° MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia OPERA COMPANY 
r 911 Kimball Hall 


iSANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th 8t., 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MU 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EDOARDO OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Voeal Studios—609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—BS8chool of Opera 


: DE GREGORIO 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
O pway and 73rd St., N. Y 
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SPECIALIST IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 

Van Dyck Studio Bldg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
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COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
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PAUL FOUQUET 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Studio: 533 Halsey St., Telephone: 
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Concert Singer 


V.NOLA se 


Mr. Nola can — a ang from the primary rudiments 
of voice culture ighest pinnacle of perfection 
FREE VOICE TRIAL 
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Sherman New York 








Operatic and 
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PEnn. 6-2634 


Metropolitan Opera 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) 
1795 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESplanade 5-9479 








1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1931 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
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Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras — Juvenile and Advanced. 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Directer 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 











1892 1931 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


devoted to 
Music, Drama and Physical Education 
(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 
Degrees Placement Bureau 














JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-1932 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


ANGELO MATURO 


Former coach of Louis Graveure 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
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ER 
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Lyric Soprano 
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COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights oize2s | 


Leading Baritone 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 





UNION CONSERVATORY 
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SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Feipisn, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 





Address Harold Land Mgt., 
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PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Stazet, New Yorx 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto. Classes in Theory, composition, ear-training, sight- 
singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department for beginners. 
Send for Catalogue 


Ohe Cllebeland Justitute of (Dusic 


Four Year Degree Courses, Private and Class Lessons 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave... CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

















Appleton, Wisconsin 





120 Claremont Avenue New York City 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 

pay All branches. Moderate tuition fees 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for 

the. alain of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 

leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Educatior 
atalogue sent on request 


MARCHES SINGING ACADEMY 


“Singers Catechism and Credo” will 
appear next Easter at Dent, London. 








Paris: 8 rue du Bois de Boulogne 
Write for particulars 








MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 


Registration Now Open 
Lecture Course on Analysis of Popular Symphonies 


For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. ACademy 2-3860 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 
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ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded 
FOUR YEAR ¢ COURSES IN ALL ‘BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE MA ASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
lied ] 1 and 1 ad Dormitories. Complete and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 
For catalogue and year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, 
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MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


As Internationally Known Faculty, Including 
LEWIS RICHARDS—LOUIS GRAVEURE—MICHAEL PRESS— 
ALEXANDER SCHUSTER—ARTHUR FARWELL 
COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Address the Secretary, MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear: V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 
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CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 
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FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 
725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 
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La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Miss Emma Otero and Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, 
Richard Crooks, and Harrington van Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly Program, Station WABC, Thursdays at 3:00 











(incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEASON 


A complete school of music and dramatic art. 
Instruction now available in all branches in day or night school 
by same faculty. Full credit granted for night school work. 
Degrees, diplomas and certificates. 
Freperic SHAILER Evans, Director of Music 
For Catalogue and information address C. M. Middleton, Registrar, 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GRAINGER’S BACH RECORDINGS 
ESTABLISH NEW STANDARDS 


Tausig, Busoni and Liszt Transcriptions in Columbia Album 
Show Advancement in Piano Reproduction—More Bach 
by Leopold Stokowski, Lotte Lehmann and St. 
Thomas Church Choir—Walter Giese- 
king’s Beethoven Sonata Discs. 
By RICHARD GILBERT 
Editor. 


be addressed to the Phonograph 


grandeur .. . often 
sweetness and suavity 


vorks is that of cosmic 
informed with that 
that is the outcome of true strength. 
“Blithe Bells (a free ramble by me on 
Bach’s aria) is colored by the thought that 
Bach, in the countrified melody in thirds that 
and closes the piece, was aiming at 
some suggestion of the sound of 


laurels to 
a piano virtuoso and the 
Company has issued re 
important 


endeavor 
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new 
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technique ol Percy 


ptable to regis 


Phe pe 


rainger 15S 


rcussive 
particularly ada 
tration. He is what the French 
ritics are wont to call a “phonogenique 
Just what magic the recording su- 
conjured for the perpetration ot 
readings is unknown; at any 
the result is what matters most. Inciden- 
rding studio interpretation has 
possible chance to be more completely 
lized as regards technic than an identical 
performance. For in the privacy ot 
hone’s sanctum the interpreter may 
vat, roll up his sleeves (and I am 
ertain Grainger this) and place the 
music on the rack before him with a 
turner at his left. If the iirst engraving 1s 
wholly satisfactory the piece is played 
gain—and again until the artist’s wishes are 
mpletely established. However, play 
ese discs on either an re trical or acousti 
cal (of the large sound chamber variety) in 
trument. In the case of the former the re 
sroduction is not distorted as usual pian 


when highly amplified 
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finished 


mcert 
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page 


egistrations are 


Iwo 
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otte Lehmann, 


Bach vocal pieces, evidentally from 
cantatas, have been recorded by 
soprano, with organ accom 
paniment by Paul Mania. They are infused 
with a-depth of feeling and musicianly art 
ind serve to display a rich and sonorous 
perfection. The accompaniment 
excellently wrought and recorded 
Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich zu 
dir (Chorale In Sore Distress) is evidently 
rom the cantata of the same title, No. 38; 
the labelling of the coupling is not so en- 
lightening—Jesus, meine Zuversicht (Chor 
ile—Jesu, My Hope and Fortress) is not 
to be found under that title in either 
Schweitzer’s or Spitta’s listings of Bach’s 
antatas. The record 
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Walter Gieseking, among foremost pian 
sts, is least represented by recordings of 
superb musicianship. He was a Homo- 
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only one (Debussy’s .Valse and Niemann’s 
Silver Cascades) ever saw the light of a 
dealer’s shelf. Since then it has come to 
these inquiring ears that Gieseking did not 
favor the phonograph, being particularly dis- 
pleased with the limitations and inaccura- 
cies of pianistic engravure. And no won- 
der, for all his discs (with the exception, 
perhaps, of the solitary Brunswick) were 
abominably recorded. Recently Gieseking 
returned to the phonographic fold under the 
auspices of Columbia. His first recordings 
in the London studios are now to be had in 
American pressings: Beethoven's Sonata in 
D minor, op. 31, No. 2 (67996D and 
67997D). 

The new recordings have been favored by 
exceptionally vivid and realistic microphone 
business. Not to the extent favored Percy 
Grainger but enjoying, nevertheless, equality 
with any of the best Polydor achievements. 
There are a few blurred spots on side two, 
in the Adagio, and scale passages of the 
concluding Allegretto are not as distinct as 
could be desired. In any event here is a 
moving interpretation of the so-called Tem 
pest sonata wherein a great artist’s technic 

all his immaculate phrasing, sensitive dy 
namic procedure, digital and pedal precision 

is revealed in its profuse intensity. 
* + * 


Brunswick 

lf'rom this publisher we have among the 
December Hall of Fame-International list- 
ings another Hans Pfitzner and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra performance of a 
Beethoven symphony. In this time the Herr 
Professor has chosen to do the First, in C 
Major, op. 21 (Album Set No. 34). The 
musical and mechanical qualities are excel- 
lent and on a par with the Pfitzner Third 
and Sixth recordings. 

Reverting again to 
pressing of the fugue 
of the six motets that 
us as being authentic 
ant assoc 2 weg as the 
Choir of the 
which Bach 


Bach: A Polydor re 
and finale from one 
have come down to 
Bach, brings a pleas- 
performance is by the 

Thomas Church, Leipsic, of 
was cantor for many years. 
Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit aut 
(He Gives Power to the Faint) for two 
choirs is one of two motets which exist in 
autograph form. Also of interest is the 
inscription: Motet for the burial of Pro- 
fessor Rector Ernesti. Bach's friend 
died in 1729. Karl Straube directs the pres- 
ent performance, a publication of fine choral 
singing in which the boy sopranos are espe 
cially commendable (Record No. 90209) 
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and 


Victor 
Leopold Stokowski officially admitted 
about a year ago that he was responsible for 
the orchestral offerings of Bach’s organ mu 
sic played under his direction in recent 
years and, in several notable instances, re 
corded. Many of us had more than sus spected 
this fact long before the parentage of the 
transcriptions was acknowledged in a news- 
paper interview. Now a record of two of 
these highly popular arrangements appears 
with Bach-Stokowski properly inserted in 
the labelling of Chorale Prelude—Christ lag 
in Todesbanden (Christ Lay in the Bonds 
of Death) and the “Little” Fugue in G 
minor (No. 7437). 
The former Stokowski records of 
transcriptions (Toccata and 


Bach 


Fugue in D 
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minor and Passacaglia in C minor) demon- 
strated at the time of their publication new 
feats of orchestral reproduction. Yet the 
close of the G minor fugue, after the music 
rises through a gradual crescendo begin- 
ning with solo woodwinds declaring the 
voices of the fugue, is something new again 
in fortissimo registration. 

The Chorale Prelude is a youthful work 
and belongs to Bach’s Arnstadt and Muhl- 
hauser period. It is a fantasia on the 
Easter chorale of the title given above. Bach 
is revealed here as a romantic. Beginning 
with heavy descending semi-quavers that, in 
the words of Schweitzer, “seem to fetter the 
melody and draw it down into the depths,” 
the music brightens, flowing along in a de- 
lightful triplet movement and ending in an 
impetuous song of triumph.” (See The 
Step Motives: Schweitzer, Vol. II. pp. 
60-63). 

a oe 

3ach’s music 

current list of 


Splendid organ records of 
may be had from Victor’s 
Distinctive Imported Recordings: Chorale 
Prelude—All Glory, Laud and Honor 
(11159) played by Dr. E. Bullock on the 
organ of Westminster Abbey, London; 
Toccata in D minor (Dorian Mode) and 
Chorale Prelude—In Thee Is Joy (7421) 
played by Marcel Dupré on the organ of 
Alexandra Palace, London. From the same 
list are available three excerpts from St. 
Matthew’s Passion: Erbarme Dich Mein 
Gott, in two parts, by Maartje Offers, con- 
tralto, with orchestra and violin obligato 
(11143) ; Behold How Throbs (Chorus No. 
25) and I Would Beside My Lord (Chorus 
No. 26) by the Philharmonic Choir and 
Walter Widdop, tenor, with orchestra con 
ducted by Charles Kennedy Scott (7429) 
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THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CHOIRS OF TRENTON, N. J., 
Rev. John McNab, LL.D., pastor; George |. Tilton, organist and choirmaster. The choirs 
are the Junior, the Senior and the Quartet Choirs (altogether seventy-four voices). The 
combined choirs sing every Sunday at the morning service, with a processional and reces- 
sional; the Juniors sing once each month. Plans are now being made for the annual Christ- 
mas Eve service, at eleven o'clock. Preparations are also under way for a Festival Ser- 
vice, to be an annual feature. Awards are made the children for a defimte record. in gold 
crosses provided by the superintendent of the Sunday-School, Edward W. Dunham. The LAN KUB 
ae a f Ss ae rae J KUBELIK, 
pastor is in the front row at the left of the picture, and the choirmaster at the right. : 
Csech violimst, who first toured America 
in 1901-02, and at that time possessed a tre- 
mendous abundance of hair. He is now 
fifty-one years old. (Photo © Sport & 
General, London) 





TH SLENCZYNSKI, 
age six, of Berkeley, Calif who re 
gave her first public recital in Berlin 
the opinion of the music critics Ruth ts 
1 wonder child than “a child and a wonde 


(Wide World Photo) 











TWO NEW CONDUCTORS OF THE NEW YORK OPE! 
COMIQUE, 
Ernest Knoch (left), Wagnerian conductor, and Rudolph Thomas (righ 
former conductor of the Royal Opera in Hanover and former gues 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Thomas will make 
> -ARONORR first appearance with the company in The Blonde Donna by Ernest Carte 
é MARIA SAI ONO! F, which will be presented at the Heckscher Theatre, New York Cut m Mor 
Russian pianist, gave a recital recently day, December 14 
at Harrison, N. Y. Her program in- 
cluded numbers by Mo- 
sart; an unknown com- 
poser of the Sixteenth 


' 
Century; Mendelssohn; : i : 1 
a Chopin group; Scria- . 
bine; Stravinsky; Lia ’ 
THE AGUILAR LUTE QUARTET pounoff and Lisst. : : 
returning on the S.S. Minnetonka for a tour which will extend 
to the Pacific Coast. ' ; I 


MRS. E. S. COOLIDGE AND A PARTY OF ARTISTS 
receiving the welcome of representatives of the Soviet Musical Organ 
arrival there on October 8, 1931. (1) S. M. Bogomasoff (director of S 
Relations with Foreign Countries, Moscow); (2) A. van Doorn (Roth Ouar 
: uae ee! PUES Baum (representative of the Association of Proletarian Musicians of 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, I’, Molnar (Roth Quartet); (5) F. Roth (Roth Quartet); (6) Mrs. E 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company (second from right), with city officials of San Hugo Kortschak (conductor of the concerts); (8) Mrs. E. Lubbecke 
Francisco. At Martinelli‘s right is Mayor Mossi. At the far left is Fire Chief Murphy, at Jl’rankfort); (9) Prof. Zeitlin (Organizer of the Conductorless Orchestri 
the right, Police Chief Quinn. The picture was made during Martinelli’s operatic appear- 
ance in San Francisco last fall. 
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(10) Gladys Caldwell (Director and Art Secretary of the Public Library 
(11) Jeno Antal ( Roth Quartet). 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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